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HARPER & BROTHERS’ LATEST Books. 





OUR EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS 
AND MUSHROOMS, 


How to Distingsich Thee. Se- 
lection of Thirty Native Food Vari- 


A nolanain sale VENDETTA, 

And Other Stories. By Jouw Fox, Jr. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. 


A Novel. By Maria Loviss Poot. 
Post 8v0, Cloth, tal, $1.25. 


OTHER — AND OTHER 
ASONS. 


“ Harper's 
PONY TRACKS. 


Written and [lustrated FREDERIC 
—_— 8vo, Cloth, tal, 


RHYMES OF OUR PLANET. 


By Witt Carterton. yy Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 


HALF A HERO. 
By Ayres Hors, Author of ‘‘ The 


of Zenda,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 
New Ii in the Li 
ere *y etme 
THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


Return of the Native. 
With Etched Frontispiece. 


Tess of the d’Urbervilles. 
A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented 
Illustrated. 


Two on a Tower. 
Etched 


With . 
A Pair of Biue Eyes. 
With Etched Frontispiece. 


The Mayor of ———. 
A Story of a Man of Character. 
Etched Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS. 
Poems. By W. D. Howxrss. With 
prong rg Ad Howagp Py tz, 


Top, $2.50. Sem Une cee 
on Hand-made Paper, — 
the Illustrations 4to, 
Edges, $15.00. tNenty Ready) 
THE STORY OF THE OTHER 
WISE MAN. 
By Henry van Dyxr, Author of 
*The Christ-Child in Art,” eto. 


and Gilt Top, $1.50. 
A STUDY OF DEATH. 


A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
In and Answers. By Mary 
as Foors. With —_ Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $ 


MY LADY necvnlvery 


A Novel. By 8 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75 








HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS. 
A Classified History of the World, em- 


heasing Science, Literature, and 
Art. rought down to the close of 
fhe zone 1804. be J Compltod by sosars 

ited by CmARL- 


HIS FATHER’S SON. 
*Reciern asies a* ‘Vignette 
TTHEWS, 
of ,”’ ete, Tiina’ 
T. pg THULsTRUP. Post 8vo, Cha, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


MENTONE, CAIRO, AND 
CORFU. 


By Constance Fenrmone Wootson. 
ustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.75. 
THE SOWERS. 

A wood. S 
Tools,” ete. 
Toole $1.25 

THE VEILED DOCTOR. 
A Novel. By Vanmwa Anne Jerrer- 


s0N ~ ye om 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
__ mental, , $1.25 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 








Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago. 
By Wit11am Dean Howetts. With 17 Illustrations. 


Men and Women and Horses. 
AStory. By Branper Matruews. With 4 Illustrations by W. T. Smepiey. 


PLUMBLOSSOM BEEBE’S THE GERMAN STRUG- OUT OF THE WORLD 


ADVENTURES. 
By Jouian Rawr. 


GLE FOR LIBERTY. 
By Povutrusy Biestow. Ricuarp Harpine Davis. 


AT CORINTO. By 


Recent Impressions of Anglo-Indian Life. By Epwm Lozp Wess. 
Illustrated by the Author.—A Pligrim on the Gila. A Story. By Owsx 
Wiurse. Illustrated by Faxpznic Remmerox.—Hearts Insurgent. By 
Tuomas Haxzpyr. (Conclusion. )—A Thanksgiving Breaktast. A®Btory. By 


Hagarmer Parscorr & P 


i Recollections of Joan of Arc. 





Thirty-five cents, on all news-stands. 
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THE CENTURY FOR NOVEMBER, 


Ready Friday, November Ist, will be 


AN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, 


Celebrating the beginning of the fifty-first volume of Toe Cenrury Macazine. It will contain a 
brilliant table of contents, including a great number of illustrations, with a figure from Titian’s “Sacred 
and Profane Love,” engraved by Cole, as a frontispiece ; articles on “ The Issues of 1896,” the Repub- 
lican view by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, and the Democratic view by Ex-Gov. William E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts ; a richly illustrated paper on “ Mural Decoration in America,” with illustrations from 
decorations by John La Farge, John S. Sargent, Edwin A. Abbey, Edward Simmons, and Thomas W. 
Dewing; an article on “The Armenian Question,” by the Hon. James Bryce; a sketch of the life of 
the famous painter Vibert, contributed by himself; a story by Bret Harte ; an interesting sociological 
study by W. D. Howells; ete., ete. The number will also contain the first instalment of 





The New Novel by 


“Sir George Tressady,” mrs. tumphry Ward, 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ ‘‘ Marcella,”’ etc. 


The scene of this story, upon which Mrs. Ward has been engaged for the last two years, is laid in 
the England of to-day, the world to which the readers will be introduced being partly industrial and 
partly that of the English country-house. All serial rights to this story for America and England 
have been secured by Taz Century, and “ Sir George Tressady ” will be the leading feature in fiction 
for the twelve months of the magazine beginning with November, 1895. 





The leading historical feature for the year will continue to be Professor Sloane’s “ Napolecn,” 
which with November reaches the establishment of the Empire and begins the story of 


NAPOLEON I., EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


This bi y is considered “ A masterpiece of historical literature”; “The best biography of 
the great yet issued”; “The ablest of all histories of this remarkable character”; “A 
tremendous popular success”; “The literary event of the season.” 





OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Of Tux Century to appear during the coming year include novelettes by W. D. Howells, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, Mary Hailock Foote, and Amelia E. Barr; contributions from Mark Twain 
and Rudyard Kipling; a series of articles on the great naval engagements of Nelson, by Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan, author of “Influence of Sea Power upon History”; three brilliant articles on 
Rome, contributed by Marion Crawford, and superbly illustrated by Castaigne ; a series of articles 
by George Kennan, author of “Siberia and the Exile System,” on the Mountains and the Moun- 
taineers of the Eastern Caucasus, describing a little-known people; articles by Henry M. Stanley 
and E. J. Glave on Africa; a series of papers on “ The Administration of the Cities of the United 
States,” by Dr. Albert Shaw. Tue Century will also contain during the year a great number of 
— on art subjects, richly illustrated. Many of its important contributions, now in preparation, 
be announced later. 


THE NEW VOLUME begins with the November number. Subscription price, $4.00 a year. For $5.00 
new subscribers can have a year’s subscription beginning with November, 1895, and all the numbers of the past 
year from November, 1894, the beginning of Professor Sloane’s great Life of Napoleon. All dealers take sub- 
— may be made by check, draft, postal or express order, or in registered letter to the 
pu 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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ST, NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


1. twenty-third year of Sr. Nicnoxas begins with the number for November, 1895. This famous 
magazine, recognized alike in England and America as “the king of all periodicals for girls and 
boys,” will offer to its readers an unexampled programme in the coming volume. “No cultivated 
home where there are young people is complete without it.” The twelve monthly numbers contain a 
thousand pages, illustrated with a thousand pictures. The spirit of Sr. NicHoxas cannot be given in 
a prospectus, but the following will give some idea of 


THE PROGRAMME FOR 18606. re 


«THE SWORDMAKER’S SON.” 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in A. D. 30, by W. O. Stoddard. 


The young hero is the son of a Jewish swordmaker. His life is crowded with stirring experiences, including 
an active participation in the very founding of Christianity. 


“‘THE PRIZE CUP.”’ 
A Serial Story by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
The story of a prize won in a contest of athletics, 
and how it affected the fortunes of three boys. 











** SINDBAD, SMITH & CO.” 
By the Author of ‘‘ Chris and the Wonderful Lamp."’ 
An adaptation of the “ Arabian Nights,”— Sindbad 
the Sailor in partnership with an American boy. 


LETTERS TO A BOY, BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Readers of St. NicHoxas will have a treat before them in the letters written by Mr. Stevenson to a boy 
and to other young friends of his, graphically describing incidents in the life of the famous author in his 
Samoan home. The letters will be fully illustrated. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Whose first Jungle Stories were contributed to Sr. 
NIcHOLAas, at the su ion of its editor, will write 
for the magazine during the coming year. 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 


The Hoosier poet, will gather the young folks about 
him and will give them one of his finest productions, 
“ The Dream-March of the Children.” 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF MARCO POLO, BY NOAH BROOKS, 


The author of “ The Boy Emigrants” will give St. NicHoxas readers the true story of the great Venetian 
traveller, who, in 1271, set forth to visit the unknown parts of Asia. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
Will contribute “ Betty Leicester’s English Christ- | Has written a story which will be an eye-opener to 
mas,” a three-part story for girls. many young folk of to-day. 


John Burroughs, George Parsons Lathrop, Tudor Jenks, and Laurence Hutton 
are among the other well-known writers whose work will appear during 1896. 


TALKS WITH CHILDREN ABOUT THEMSELVES. 


Telling children in the simplest language about their limbs, their lungs, their brains, and their stomachs, 
in order that they may be able to take intelligent care of themselves. 


STORIES OF THE NAVY. 


Ensign Ellicott and other naval officers will contribute several admirable sketches of life aboard war-ships, 
describing the guns and armor of the navy, summer cruises of the naval cadets, etc. 











A Thousand Dollars in Prizes! 
Work, play, and prizes are to be promised in the new volume. The manage- 
ment will offer a thousand dollars in brand-new one-dollar bills, the 
open to all St. Nicholas subscribers and readers not over sixteen years of age. 











cnlinn ann d tock ahavtmn atk ae, tad coniiaines our bs THE CENTURY CO., 
Fa cect aralh money or express order. All dealers and the puoltshers = 1 Inion, Square, New York. 


























ee 
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HOUGHTON, [IIFFLIN & Co’s NEw Books 





The Flower of Modern British Poetry. 
A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


crown 8vo, bound in attractive ibeary 
style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00 ; half calf, 
$4.50 ; full levant, $6.00. Large-paper 
Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed 


on paper of the best quality. 2 vols. 
8vo, $10.00 net. 
the vast 


A Notable Art Work. 
MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS 
ON ART. 


SacRED AND Lozxpary Arr. 2 vols. 
Lecenps or THE Monastic OrnpERs. 
LeGEnpDs oF THE MADONNA. 
Mezmorms or tHe Earty Irarian 


volumes are now ready. $3.00 each. 
Coleridge’ s Note-Books. 


ANIMA POETAe. 
Selections from the unpublished Note- 


For Girls of Ten. 


LITTLE MISS PHCEBE GAY. 
By Herzen Dawxs Brown, author of 


i 


When Molly W: Six,”” but intended for sirle 
“ as 
ten years or thereabouts, 





Capitai Short Stories. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND, 
AND SOME OTHERS. 
By F. Horxixson Sirs, author of “ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “A 

Day at Laguerre’s,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book contains the following stories: A Gentleman Vagabond ; A Knight 
of the Legion of Honor ; John Sanders, Laborer; Biader ; The Lady of 
Jonathan; Along the Bronx; Another Dog; Brockway’s Hulk. They are thor 
oughly interesting stories, told in the most entertaining manner, as all will readily 

who have read Mr. Smith’s other books. 


believe 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed from type of attractive face, 
oS ao, hand-made paper, and is a volume which book-lovers will appre- 


A Notable Political Work. 
RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE 


CIVIL WAR 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By Esen Greenoven Scott. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 
This important work discusses many of the questions raised by the War for the 
Union and its successful issue. They are questions which statesmen and political 
to consider ; but in the light of 


principles of government ; and it is quite sure to command the attention of students 
of history and of politics. 


A Delightful Travel Book. 
THIS GOODLY FRAME, THE EARTH. 


Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents, and Persons in a Journey touching 
Japan, China, Palestine, and Greece. By Francis Tirrany, 
author of “ The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix,” “Life of Charles Francis 
Barnard,” etc. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Readers are to be congratulated on this book, for the impressions made on a 
mind so intelligent as Mr. Tiffany’s, a nature so sensitive and sympathetic, cannot 
fail to possess unusual value, His book is apart from, and distinctly above, ordin- 
ary books of travel; and it is written with so much sprightliness and humor, that 
the reading of it cannot fail to be a delight. 


Charming Poems for Young Folks. 


IN THE YOUNG WORLD. 


By Epitn M. Tuomas, author of “ Lyrics and Sonnets,” “In Sunshine 
Land,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Miss Thomas possesses in a rare degree the power of interesting youthful readers 
in poems which are so finely imaginative and so lyrical in expression as to give them 
unquestioned rank as poetry. See ne Crete eee ee © 
Selah teeters, ceil enght 0s al 0 tenge eulienee. 


** Uncle Remus” Again. 


MR. RABBIT AT HOME. 

A Sequel to“ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer Country.” By Jorr 
CuHanpierR Harris, author of the “Uncle Remus” books. With 25 
illustrations by Or1ver Herrorp. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

With Mr. Harris to tell stories and Mr. Herford to illustrate them, an irresist- 
ible and most delightful result is assured. 





The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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ROBERTS’ LATEST ‘BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 
Ervest Rew. Vol. V., Period of Jewish Independ- 
ba Brenan ws ‘enlie Inessen tate. With an index to the 
five volumes, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


MY SISTER HENRIETTA. 


sims Worely has doe te greaent serie by her ca, tomatic 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 
A START IN LIFE. 
By Honors pe Barzac. Translated by Miss K. P, Worm- 
ELEY. Twovolumes, 12mo, half Russia, $1.50. 
ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 
A Ford. os. By Somes oqurs Hoque, auther of “The Monk of 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


A tong ody of he frees which go make up Rags fe 


FROM DREAMLAND SENT. 
A Volume of Poems. . Lagu, Wasepe, author of ** The 
World Beautiful.” , cloth, $1.25. 
A ao OF PROMISE. 
A wy A Parents. By A. G. Puympron, author 
of “* Daughter Dorothy.’’ 16mo, cloth, limp, 50 cents. 
DON. 
By the ——* of ** Mies Toosey’s i wie frontis- 
piece by J. Frxwzmore. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 
THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 


Wriu1am Morris. Frontispiece by E. Bunne-Jonzs. 
" decorati 

ern paper, wi ive covers. 

“ One of the most remarkable books of the year.’’—Chicago Journal. 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. 

A new illustrated edition. With an introduction by S. R. 
Crockett, oak peg ond ipstatien oneness by 
Joun WALLACE. The text revised and edited by D 

Each 16mo, cloth, $1.25 per vol. 
\« He writes simply and graciously of familiar things.”"— Philadelphia 


Tue ANNALS OF THE ParisH and Toe Ayrsuire Leca- 

TEES. 2 vols. 

FROM JERUSALEM TO NICZEA. 

The Church in the First Three Centuries. (Lowell Lectures. 
By Pair ~~ - « \ _ppeeeeteallientea 
Life.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Benzamiun W. Weis, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“Reveals much original research.’’— Journal, 

. KEYNOTE SERIES. 
“Or sustained excellence and interest. . 

as to their value as literature.”— Home Journal. 

A WOMAN WHO DID NOT. By Vicror1 Crossz. 

THE MIRROR OF MUSIC. By Srantzy V. Maxowzn. 
“ Almost a masterpiece.” — Commercial Advertiser. 

YELLOW AND WHITE. By W. Cartron Dawes. 

THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. By Fiona Mactxop. 


“A kind of tragic sweetness in the loves and sorrows of these simple 
folk.” — The Album. 


my hi - with specially designed title-page by AUBREY 
Bgarpstz£y. 16mo, $1.00. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


. No question 











Thomas Nelson & Sons’ 


NEW BOOKS, FALL, 1895. 


JUST ISSUED. 
AN ACCOUNT OF PALMYRA AND 
ZENOBIA, 


sis 
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une, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
‘* torch-bearers ’’ in this series, each of whom 
forms the central in the events and scenes of his time, 
of Sir Francis Henry of Na- 
Gustavus Adolphus, Oliver Cromwell, Isaac New- 
ton, Peter the Great, the Great, and George Wash- 
BORIS, THE BEAR-HUNTER. 

A Story of P the Great and his y aap 

Wisxaw, author of ** Out-of-Doors in 


J. MACDONALD OXLEY’S LATEST BOOKS. 
IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. 
12mo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, fully illustrated, $1.50 


book, and boy into whowe h ii fale will be will. 
——- no 
EAs aside till he has finished the last chapter.” — The Literary 


MY STRANGE RESCUE, 


Anp Oruer Srories or ADVENTURE rn CaN- 
ADA, 12mo, cloth extra, ill $1.25. 
“ Will delight both boys and girls.” — New York Times. 


NEW JUVENILES. 
gy A Story of English Children, By Mrs. 
Srrwk.1, author of ‘The Golden Woof.” 12mo, 


at Taam 
In Taunton Town. Set oe Re ——. 
in 1685. By 


Duke of Monmouth, E. Evererr-Green 
See = ee Chivalzy,” ete. Ove, cloth exten, 

Jane and Her Family. A Tale for the Young. By 
Exizasets Lang. 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 

Little Orphans ; Trudchen and Darling. 
By M. H. Cornwart Leou, author of “A Heroine of the 
Commonplace,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

Secret Cave (The); or, The Story of Mistress Joan’s 
Ring. By Mrs. Emmure SEARCHFIELD, 12mo, eloth, 60 cts. 

««Tuck-Up”’ Songs. By Ex1is Watron. 18mo, fancy 


boards, 50 cents. 
“*Tuck-Up’’ Tales. By Aunt Dwxxpy. 18mo, cloth 
extra, 50cents, 

2 ties 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers and Importers, 

33 East Seventeenth Street ee New Yorx. 
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“« All the Magazines in One.” 
THE 


Review of Reviews 
Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


Louis Pasteur, Scientist. 
A sketch of his life and his great achievements, as 
interpreted by Professor FRaNKLAND and the 
late Joun Tynpatt. With many interesting 


pictures. 

Recent Progress in Italian Cities. 
By Ausert Suaw. 

A paper made especially appropriate by the re- 
cent celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Italian Unity. 

Episcopacy’s Sojourn at 
Minneapolis. 
By H, B. Hupsow. Fully illustrated. 


In the Field of International Sport. 
By Henry W. Lanter. 
The regular departments of the Review or Re- 


vViEws — “ Articles of the Month,” “The 
Progress of the World,” “ Periodicals Reviewed,” 
“ Qurrent in Caricature,” “The New 


Scores of Illustrations. 


Price, 25 cents per copy —on all Newstands. 
Subscription, $2.50 per year. 


The “Literary World” of October 5 says: “ We 
- from month to month with 


an the daily newspaper. It is daily in its fresh- 
ness; it is monthly in its method. It is the world 
under a field-glass. If we were the teacher of a 
school we should use the Review or Reviews as 
a reader, and so make it do duty as an illustrated 
text-book in current history.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 





Old South Leaflets on Puritanism. 


Seven new Leaflets have been added to the Old South Series, relating 
to English Puritanism and the Commonwealth: No. 58, Hooper's 
Letters to Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot's ‘‘Apology for Soc- 
rates’’; 60, Ship-Money Papers; 61, Pym’s Speech against 
Strafford ; 62, Cromwell's Second Speech ; 63, Milton’s ‘‘ Free 
Commonwealth "’; 64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. Several 
earlier leaflets relate to the same period, including Vane’s ‘‘ Healing 
Question,’’ the Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, 
the Scottish National Covenant, the Agreement of the Peo- 
ple, the Instrument of Government, and Cromwell's First 
Speech. 

All the leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical notes. Price, 
5 cents a copy, $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete list. 

Directors of the OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING - HOUSE, BOSTON, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated Numbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
eAnd bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 








The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tue STANDARD B tank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 
, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and uses, 
Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers, 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 103 Duane Street 
New York Crry. 





THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. Back-wumemr macAsives. For any dook on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol, in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 ets. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEw Books. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE WALTER PATER. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 
A Series of Essays. By WALTER Pater, late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for the press by CHARLES 
L. SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
*,* Large paper. Only 100 copies printed on John Dickinson & Co.’s hand-made paper. $3.00 net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
APPRECIATIONS. New Edition. 12mo, $1.75. 
THE RENAISSANCE. Fifth Edition. Revised and enlarged. 12mo, $2.00. 
IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
MARIUS, THE EPICUREAN, His Sensations and Ideas. Fourth Edition. 12mo, $2.25. 
PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Essays. 12mo, $1.75. 
GREXK STUDIES. A Series of Studies prepared for the press by CHaRtEs L. SHADWELL. 12mo, $1.75. 











New Novel by the Author of “ Robbery Under Arms.” MY JAPANESE WIFE. 
THE —— STICK; A Japanese Idyll. 
Or, Potiim’s Prosations. By RotF Le Boyparwoon, author By Curve Hoitanp. With Illustrations. 18mo, picture 
of ** The Miner’s Right.” 1: paper cover, 50 cents. 





UNIFORM WITH SIR JOHN LUBBOCE’S “ PLEASURES OF LIFE,” ETC. 


INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


By Mrs. Bricurwen, author of ‘‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by Tazo. CARRERAS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 








THE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- A Book about Fans. 
GERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE. THE HISTORY OF FANS AND FAN- 
Collected and Edited, with Notes, by Wmiiam ALp NTING. 
Wricxt. 12mo, cloth ( Zversley Serice), $1.50. " By M. A. Frory. Bn o- 
ena Berek Tink, Gann Sees Gar ee ee vy CaDw Jonns Chapter Fan-Collecting. 
sail oe, Will websuse eusther to the small of his reprod ciapen Jones. Mlastrated with naterous 
in his ‘Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny , Photographs loaned by private owners ; also 
seen wt re A ae ae fe ee the numerous head and tail pieces, and some the 
penn ay Fagg te rey pers Jin text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 
. v oat Lance Faves: Moptees. Ltsainel to one Reniived end 
LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Cfeotaced for this edition by Joka Dickinenn & 
Edited by Wittzam Aupis Wricut. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, | illustrations printed by Edward Bierstadt. 8vo, ot 
$3.00. (Hversley Series.) buckram, gilt top, $6.00 net. 





BANBURY CROSS SERIES OF CHILDREN’S FOLKLORE AND OTHER STORIES. 
Edited by Grace Ruys. 16mo. Bound in green and red sateen, each 50 cents. 
Vol. I. “Se i a GIANT-KILLER and BEAUTY AND THE | Vol. VI. PUSS IN Soers, and BLUE BEARD. Ilustrated by 





Illustrated by R. Axnive Bri. R. Hztenway. 
“ I THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, and DICK WHITTINGTON | “ VIL BANBURY, CROSS, and, Other Nursery Rhymes. 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s NEW Books. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 
And Observations on Nature. By Gusxnt Wurre. With 
an latroduction by Joan Burrovens, 80 Illustrations by 
Cunrron Jomnson, and the Text and New Letters of the 
Buckland Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 
In or der.to present a satisfactory and final edition of this classic of 


Gilbert White's, Mr. Clifton Johnson visited Selborne and secured pic- 
tures o” the actual scenes amid which White’s life was passed. The 


unspoiled 
not be aeglected by anyone who cares for Nature or for the classics of 
Englisb literature. 


UNCLE REMUS. 

His Songs and his Sayings. By Jozt Cuaxpiter Harris. 
New and revised edition, with 112 Illustrations by A. B. 
Frosr. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

It is unnecessary to say anything in praise of Mr. A. B. Frost's unfal- 


i 
| 
[ 
| 
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Also, an édition de luxe of the above, with the full-page 
guts mounted on India paper. 8vo, white vellum, gilt, $10.00. 


CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. 
By Professor E. Fznnt. A new volume in the Criminology 
Series, edited by W. Dovetas Morrison. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


In tuls volume, Professor Ferri, a distinguished member of the 
Rein Seah, Gao WAR the eeniiiens whit, preface he gata 


ANTHONY HOPE'S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. 

By Antuony Hors, anthor of “‘ The God in the Car,” “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” ete, With colored Frontispiece by S. 
W. Vaw Somaicx. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

- “Ths Prisoner of Zenda” proved Mr. Hope’s power as the author of 

8 fighting romance, and his pen again becomes a sword in this pictur- 


“AD his work impresses with qualities to mark a rarely cultivated 
mind aad art.”” — Boston Globe. 

“Mr, Hope is a master at the work. His construction is in every 
way admirable. He lays an excellent foundation in the choice of other 
characters, and then he marshals his incidents with consummate art.’’ 
— Mihvaukee Journal. 

“It is a great achievement nowadays to be entertaining, and that Mr. 
Hope is, in his lively, fantastic, dramatic, impossible little stories.” — 
Chicago Journal. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER, 

And its Applications to Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. By 
James A. McLutxian, A.M., LL.D., Principal of the On- 
tario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, and Jonw Dewey, 
Ph.D., Head Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago. International Education Series, Vol. 33. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


It is believed that this work will supply a special want. There is no 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
A Tale of the Civil War. By Sreruen Crane. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 

Being a Series of Twelve Letters written by J. Sranx Munro, 
M.B., to his Friend and Fellow-Student, Herbert Swan- 
borough, of Lowell, Mass., 1881-1884. Edited and arranged 
by A. Conan Dov, author of “* Round the Red Lamp,”’ 
“The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
“* The Stark Munro Letters’ is a bit of real literature. . . . Its read- 

ing will be an epoch-making event in many a life.’’ — Philadelphia 

Evening Telegraph. 


“ Will be as successful, when it becomes known, as any Conan Doyle 
has written.""— New York Times. 


A BID FOR FORTUNE. 
By Guy Boorusy, author of ‘‘ The Marriage of Esther,” etc. 
No. 179, Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
eloth, $1.00. 
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THE VICTORIAN GARDEN OF SONG. 


It is always difficult to fix the limits of a 
literary period. Such terms as the Age of 
Pericles, the A Age (Roman or En- 
glish), and the Elizabethan Age stand, indeed, 
for fairly definite concepts; we recognize the 
fact that a certain unity of spirit and aspira- 
tion in the writers who made them famous jus- 


tifies their employment as counters in the game 


of literary history ; yet scientific precision of 
statement is obviously out of the question where 
they are concerned. We are reminded, some- 
how, of the decorative swirl wherewith, in Mr. 
Vedder’s designs for the quatrains of Omar, 
we find symbolized the convergence of all the 
forces and influences that meet in the hour of 
our conscious existence, only to diverge once 
more from that focus, that they may enter into 
other and we know not what combinations. 
Thus it is with the Victorian Age in our liter- 
ature: we know that it has been the outcome 
of the past; we know, likewise, that its scat- 
tered elements will enter into the spiritual syn- 
thesis of the future; but to us, whose lives 
have been shaped by its ideals, the immediate 
fact of its nearness to us is all-important, and 
the impulse to regard it as a concrete is well- 
nigh irresistible. 

When Mr. Stedman published his “ Victo- 
rian Poets,” in 1875, he brought abundant and 
convincing logic to the support of the faith 
that was in us of the belief that we were near- 
ing the close of a literary epoch as well-marked 
and as distinctly characterized as any that had 
preceded it in our history. Now, at a date 
twenty years removed, the same skilful hand 
gives us a “ Victorian Anthology ” which con- 
firms the earlier impression, and leaves us with 
a deepened sense of the richness in poetical 
material and inspiration of the period in which 
our fortunate lot has been cast. That the end 
has been now reached is by no means certain, 
and the transition to the of the coming 
century will, no doubt, be made easy by many 
connecting links of melodious utterance, just 
as the poetry of Wordsworth and Landor did 
much to save from abruptness the passage 
from the glorious period of Shelley, Keats, 
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and Coleridge, to the no less glorious period 
of Tennyson, Browning, and Mr. Swin 
Yet the signs of a closing are, on the 
whole, clearer in 1895 than they were twenty 
years ago, and Mr. Stedman’s prognostica- 
tion has not been flouted by the emergence of 
any new and distinctive poetical force. It was 
made at a time when six great poets of English 
wore the laurel upon living brows; 
since it was made, four of the six have gone 
“where Orpheus and where Homer are,” and 
no new altar-fires have sprung up to dim the 
light of the two singers who still happily re- 
maia with us. We cannot, in the nature of 
things, hope for an extension of the Victorian 
name far over the years to come, and no twen- 
tieth century compiler of a Victorian anthol- 
will be likely much to exceed the scope of 
- Stedman's collection. 

The of to-day whose years have 
run parallel with those of England’s Queen, 
and who has been all his life a lover of poetry, 
has had many things for which to be thankful, 
many sensations of the rarer and more exqui- 
site sort. To such a person, coming to man- 
hood, let us say, in the very of the Queen’s 
accession, the deaths of Shelley and Keats were 
but childish memories, while the deaths of Scott 
and Coleridge doubtless seemed to ring the 
knell of creative poetry. Yet he may have 
beea old enough to be captivated by the first 
poems of Tennyson, and to detect in them the 
new note which even then set the key in which 
the swelling harmonies of the coming 
destined to be scored. Possibly, also, he may 
have strayed, at the verge of manhood, upon 
*“ Pauline ” and “ Paracelsus,” and wondered at 
their strange cadences and virile strength. His 
first genuine sensation, however, must have 
been delayed until 1842, when the possibilities 
of ‘fennyson’s genius were first fully revealed. 
The middle of the century found our lover of 
song in of “ The Princess ” and “ In 
Memoriam,” and of a series of Browning vol- 
umes numerous and distinctive enough to put 
beyond question the fact that this poet also 
must be reckoned with. If, moreover, he had 
lent an attentive ear to the new voices about 
him, he could not have failed to be impressed 
by the quality of a thin volume, published in 
1848, and entitled “ The Strayed Reveller and 
Other Poems.” At least, the appearance of 
* Empedocles on Etna and Other Poems,” in 


1858, must have made it clear that a third great 
poct had arisen in Victorian England. The 
yeer 1855, when the subject of our imaginary 





just turned the forties, must still 
be Se ee oat by him as an annus mirabilis, 
for it the “ Poems” of Arnold, Ten- 
nyson’s “ Maud,” and the “ Men and Women” 
of Browning. 

Some ten years were to elapse before another 
sensation of the first class was possible. The 
first series of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and 
Ballads ” appeared in 1866, and even our hypo- 
thetical octogenarian, who then had a half cen- 
tury to his credit, would probably subscribe to 
the opinion of Mr. Saintsbury (a much younger 
man), when he says: “I do not suppose that 
anybody now alive (I speak of lovers of poetry) 
who was not alive in 1882 and old enough then 
to enjoy the first perfect work of Tennyson, 
has had such a sensation as that which was ex- 
—— in the autumn of 1866 by readers of 

. Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and Ballads.’ And 
I am sure that noonein England has had any 
such sensation since.” Our reader may, how- 
ever, have been in a measure prepared for the 

rience by getting hold of the “ Atalanta” 
in 1864, of the “ Chastelard” in 1865, and 
even of “The Queen Mother” and “ Rosa- 
mond” in 1861. He may also have recognized 
the possibilities of still another poet, who put 
forth “ The Defence of Guenevere” as early as 
1858. Atall events, he can have had no doubt 
of the appearance of a fifth Victorian poet 
when the year 1867 brought “The Life and 
Death of Jason,” and the following year the 
beginnings of “The Earthly Paradise.” En- 
gland might now proudly boast of five great 
Mes among the living ; would there be a sixth ? 

@ question was soon answered. It was in 
1870 "chat the friends of Rossetti persuaded 
him to exhume the manuscript collection of 
verse that had, in a passion of unassuageable 
grief, been consigned to the grave with the 
body of his wife, and to give it to the world. 
The publication of this volume gave to our lover 
of poetry the last distinctive sensation that he 
was to know. The quarter-century that has 
elapsed since 1870 has brought him no exper- 
ience comparable with this, and his pleasures 
have been limited to the retrospective enjoy- 
ment of a rich past, and delight in the later 
productions of the six great poets whose fame 
was so long ago so surely established. 

Mr. Stedman’s “ Victorian Anthology ” fills 
six hundred and seventy-six compact double- 
columned pages, eighty-seven of which are de- 
voted to the six Victorian master singers. No 
other poets are illustrated at similar length, 
with the exception of Landor, who stands in 
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the forefront of the epoch, and, more than any 
other poet, serves to link it with the age of 
Shelley. Examples are given us of no less 
than three hundred and forty-three poets, 
thirty-six of whom belong to Australasia and 
Canada. The three hundred and seven En- 
glish (as distinguished from Colonial) poets 
are grouped in three great divisions, corre- 
sponding to the beginning, the middle, and 
the close of the reign. In each of these divi- 
sions, subdivisions are formed, and the fine 
critical sense of the editor is displayed in the 
felicitous names that he has given to these 
lesser groups. Nothing could be happier, for 
example, than to classify Barham, Maginn, 
and ny as “The Roisterers”; Barnes, 
Waugh, and Laycock under the style of “The 
Oaten Flute,” or Locker—Lampson, Calverley, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock as writers of “ Ele- 
gantie.” This carefully-considered classifica- 
tion is in itself a great help to the student, 
and often suggests affinities that would other- 
wise be likely to escape his notice. Nothing 
is lacking to make this great anthology all 
that could be desired. Besides the features 
of the work that have already been mentioned, 
there is such an introductory essay as Mr. 
Stedman alone could write, a section devoted 
to biographical notes, and indexes of first lines, 
titles, and poets. By way of adornment, to 
say nothing of such unfailingly tasteful me- 
chanical features as we have learned to expect 
from Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, 
the book has two appropriate illustrations in 
photogravure—the “Poet’s Corner” in the 
Abbey where so many of England’s poets lie 
buried, and the Queen whose name will always 
be as firmly associated with that of Tennyson 
as the name of Elizabeth is associated with 
that of Shakespeare. No less noticeable than 
the fine critical taste displayed by Mr. Sted- 
man in making his selections is the conscien- 
tiousness which has gone into every detail of 
his work. It would be difficult to imagine a 
better-made anthology, or one more likely to 
take a permanent place among standard works 
of reference. It belongs to the small class 
which includes Mr. Humphry Ward’s “ En- 
glish Poets” and Professor Palgrave’s «Golden 
Treasury,” and hardly any other collections of 
English verse. We may well be proud as a 
nation that such a work for English poetry 
should have been left for an American to per- 
form. The book is one that will prove simply 
indispensable to students of poetry and culti- 
vated readers alike. 





THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. 
A HINT FROM NATURE. 





To Walter Pater’s question, “Is poetry, the lit- 
erary beauty, the poetical ideal, always but a bor- 
rowed light upon man’s actual life?” I think an 
affirmative answer must be given. The poetry is 
from within ; it is the light that never was upon sea 
or land; and this light is upon the past more than 
upon the present. The present moment is always 
prosy and commonplace. The grandeur and sig- 
nificance of our own day are very apt to be hidden 
from us. Hence to wed poetry and modernity is 
always a difficult task. It is easier to charm us with 
the imaginary than with the real. I think un- 
doubtedly Hawthorne had an easier task than has 
Mr. Howells, Balzac than Zola. The latter is some- 
times overpowered and hampered by the reality — 
as in “ Lourdes.” 

All true art is interpretative. The great realist, 
like Tolstoi, interprets life. If he were merely to 
copy it, we should tire even of him. To interpret 
it is not to improve upon it; it is to draw it out, set 
it off, and make us see it through a new medium 
and asa whole. The true historian interprets his- 
tory, shows us what probably the actors themselves 
did not know. The value of any writer’s or artist’s 
interpretation of life is in proportion as it is vivid 
and large and true. Did not Carlyle interpret 
Cromwell to his countrymen? In art, facts are to 
be digested, made fluid, and informed with life. 
In science, they are to be left as facts. If I go out 
and name every bird I see, and describe its color 
and ways — give a lot of facts about the bird — my 
reader is not interested. But if I relate the bird 
in some way to human life, to my own life, show 
what it is to me and what it is in the landscape or 
the season, speak of it in terms of general human 
experience, then is the reader interested. Only so 
do I give him a live bird. To cast an air of ro- 
mance, of adventure, of the new and untried, over 
common facts and common life—to infuse the ideal 
into the real — that is the secret. 

The best analogy I know of in Nature of the re- 
lation of the artist to his environment is furnished 
by the honey-bee. The bee is both realist and ideal- 
ist. Her product reflects her environment, and it 
reflects that which her environment knows not of. 
Most persons think the bee gets her honey from the 
flowers. But she does not; honey is the product 
of the bee — it is the nectar of the flower with the 
bee added. What the bee gets from the flower is 
sweet water; this she brings home in her honey 
bag: she meditates upon it as it were ; she puts it 
through a process of her own; she reduces the wa- 
ter and adds a minute drop of formic acid, secreted 
by her own body. It is this minute drop which 
gives honey its delicious sting, like the works of 
genius, and makes it differ from all other sweets in 
the world. 

Nothing is better, nothing is more indispensable 
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in a novel or other imaginative work, than local 
color, local flavor, the atm of the time and 
place; but these things must ail have been supple- 
manted, and in a measure changed, by the genius 
of the artist. We shall detect New York, or New 
England, or California, or the South, in his work, 
ovly as we detect the local flora in the product of 
the bee. The honey of Hymettus is not like that 
of Pentelicon ; the honey of ornia is not like that 
of Michigan or Florida, yet all kinds agree in being 
honey and not merely nectar. You can taste the 
flowers in each one of them—the clover, the orange 
blossom, the thyme, the linden, the sumac; but to 
the nectar of each the bee has imparted her own 
peculiar and transforming quality. 

A recent London writer argues against realism 
in fiction, because, he says, “In human life there 
ave no facts. . . . Life is in the eye of the observer. 
The humor or the pity of it belongs entirely to the 
spectator, and depends upon the gift of vision he 
brings.” Still there are facts in life—facts of race, 
of country, of time, of conditions; and the work 
of the true realist reflects them. New England life, 
old England life, life in Texas or Iowa or Massa- 
chusetts,—here are facts that must modify the work 
of the novelist who finds the materials of his story 
in any of these countries. 

One might as well say there are no facts in Na- 
ture—no facts anywhere. True, all depends upon 
the eye that sees, upon its interpretative power ; 
bat the facts —the types, the conditions — must be 
there to start with. We do not want a barren real- 
ism, as I suspect we sometimes get in Zola; we do 
not want merely the raw sweet water of the facts: 
we want soul and personality added; we want the 
amber liquid with the delicious sting in which the 
nectar of fact has been transmuted into something 
higher and finer. I suspect that all Mr. Garland 
really demands in that su ive little volume of 
bis called “ Crumbling Idols” is that Western bees 
shall make honey from Western flowers—though he 
may err a little in thinking this honey will be better 
than any ever made before. Joux B a 








MONA LISA. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE DECADENT “ THOMSON.” 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

Since ing Tue Dra of October 1, I have been 

ing my brains for a satisfactory estimate of “ Thom- 
son,” the decadent scholar; but with no adequate results. 
One feels a slight uncertainty whether his biographer 
really intends him to be taken seriously. There is an 
indescribable air about the which is not inconsist- 
ent with the theory that the writer holds a “retainer” 
from that commanding portion of the American public 
which is represented as in deadly hostility to the “ un- 
bias” (here my dictionary is left behind) of the Ger- 
man university. 

Bat ted that he wishes “ Thomson” to be taken 
scriously: is the fate of the latter, after all, of such a 
nature as to claim any large amount of our sympathy, 
at a time when the Cubans and Armenians and Vene- 
zuelans have so nearly exhausted that emotion in the 
American breast ? One might easily lash himself into 
indignation, like Homer's lion, at the thought of such a 
genius as “ Thomson,” compelled, in a college “ narrow 
and closely sectarian,” to teach Presbyterian Physics, or 
the Baptist theory of Taxation, or Methodist Chemistry, 
or any of the other well-known requirements of our 
sectarian schools ; but the troublesome question will 
come to the front, Did not Thomson fall too easily ? 
Since when has it been absolutely necessary to the in- 
tegrity of a great man’s devotion to Truth that he be 
furnished with a good professorship, a regular salary, 
and an ample supply of “elbow-room”? Why should 
a few years of unappreci endeavor have made the 
descent into the Avernian regions of learned decadence 
so easy ? Why was the brain of this all too faithless 
devotee to truth fired by no prophetic vision of 

* Seven cities claiming Thomson dead, 

Through which the living Thomson begged his bread ?” 
No, men of “Thomson’s” fibre will not do. In mak- 
ing up the army of reformers which is to bring light 
where “ i and all uncharitableness ” have been, 
all such as he must be firmly rej if the recruiting 
officers are to do their duty. e want no one in the 
ranks who is liable to desert when supplies run short. 

vhs 29 Fate a8 Bn. chat) ame ont fee be ae. owe 
conceptions as to “Thomson,” and I do not want to 

E> en to onion Sh GF peemvedl inset tutte. 

surrender him to the psychiatrist, who may detect 


A CARD FROM “THOMSON’S” BIOGRAPHER, 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 
fy prea Prd wan dy fend wart wk 
i class of your readers and contributors ” that 
the alarming inferences in W. R. K.’s letter (Drat, Oct. 
16) are not, I am relieved to say, based upon a sound 
uction, or upon data which could warrant an induc- 
tion. The feverishness of Thomson’s ambition and the 
low tone of his opportunity were purposely exaggerated 
to bring out the conflict necessary to such a bit of fiction. 
W. P. Reeves. 
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The New Books. 





MORE BOOKS ABOUT LINCOLN.* 


Just now there seem to be indications that 
the waning “ Napoleonic revival” is going to 
be followed, in this country at least, by a whole- 
some corrective in the shape of a Lincoln re- 
vival. Hero-worship is harmless and even prof- 
itable, if only the object of one’s cult be wisely 
chosen. Napoleon Bonaparte was as unques- 
tionably the hero of his epoch, as Satan is the 
hero of Milton’s poem ; and it is pretty diffi- 
cult to settle the balance of iniquity between 
them. But Abraham Lincoln was a hero of 
another type. The painters of great men, from 
Plutarch down, have shown us none worthier 
the esteem of a democratic age than the homely 
figure whose progress, chiefly through the force 
of high personal qualities, from the settler’s 
cabin to the White House, may well strengthen 
the faith of those who believe that “ govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

None of the volumes before us is or pre- 
tends to be very critical, or at all exhaustive. 
Loosely coherent collections, mainly, of per- 
sonal reminiscences, they call for little in the 
way of general comment, and may best be 
allowed, so far as possible, to speak for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Noah Brooks’s “ Washington in Lin- 
coln’s Time” is a graphic, if rather fragment- 
ary, volume of pen-sketches of war-time scenes 
and celebrities, interesting mainly for what the 
author tells us of Mr. Lincoln, whom he saw 
often and knew intimately. Mr. Brooks went 
to Washington in 1862 as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, and remained there up to John- 
son’s administration ; and he now gives us the 
pith of what he observed and wrote during that 
time. His pictures of the then chaotic condi- 
tion of the federal capital are fresh and full of 
interest. At once the seat of government and 
an armed camp on the fringe of battle, con- 
stantly menaced by the enemy and the prey of 
countless alarms and flying rumors, Washing- 

*Wasnincton ix Lixcotn’s Toxe. By Noah Brooks, 
New York: The Century Co. 

Recotiections oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1847-1865). By 
Ward Hill Lamon; edited by Dorothy Lamon. With por- 
trait. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Apranam Lixcotn’s Sperecues. Compiled by L. E. Chit- 
tenden. With portrait. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Asraxnam Lixcoin : Tributes and Reminiscences from his 


Associates. With Introduction by the Rev. William Hayes 
Ward. With portrait. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 








ton was the focus where all that was peculiar 
to the times seemed to gather and concentrate. 
There, as perhaps nowhere else in the North, 
home-keeping citizens realized the war, its ex- 
citements, anxieties, and horrors. For months 
the flag of the Union floating over the Capitol 
had been challenged by the stars and bars vis- 
ible on the other side of the Potomac; and 
later in the war Early brought the defiant 
colors once more within view from the city 
walls. Scenes of pathos and pity were not 
wanting. After the battles that were 
fought near at hand, like Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, the way to Washington be- 
came a via dolorosa, along which streamed the 
dejected tide of fugitives returning from the 
front. Says Mr. Brooks: 

“They arrived in squads of a hundred or more, ban- 
daged and limping, ragged and dishevelled, blackened 
with smoke and powder, and drooping with weakness. 
They came groping and faltering, so faint and so long- 
ing for rest that one’s heart bled at the piteous sight. 
Here and there were men left to make their way as 
best they could to the hospitals, and who were leaning 
on the iron railings or sitting wearily on the curbstones; 
but it was noticeable that all maintained the genuine 
American pluck in the midst of their suffering. 


Hardly less moving than the plight of these 
directer victims of war was that of the anx- 
ious-faced strangers from the North who flocked 
to the city close upon the tidings of the great 
battles, in quest of friends or of news of friends 
who had been at the front. It was easy, says 
the author, “to recognize them by their dis- 
tressed faces, their strangeness in the city, and 
their inquiries for hospitals or for the shortest 
routes to scenes made celebrated by some life- 
destroying fight.” Close to the seat of war, the 
capital became a city of hospitals, one of the 
most unique of which was that improvised in 
the Patent Office museum. The author gives 
an amusing story of a visit he once made to 
this place with Mr. Lincoln. In making the 
round of the cots they paused beside a badly- 
wounded soldier who was apparently nearing 
the end of his pilgrimage, and to whom a be- 
nevolent lady had just then thoughtfully pre- 
sented a tract. 

“ After she had gone, the patient picked up with lan- 
guid hand the leaflet dropped upon his cot, and, 
ing at the title, began to laugh. When we him, 
the President said: ‘My good fellow, the lady doubt- 
less means well, and it is hardly fair for you to laugh 
at her gift.’ ‘Well, Mr. President,’ said the soldier, 
‘how can I help laughing a little? She has given me 
a tract on the “Sin of Dancing,” and both of my legs 
are shot off.’” 


Mr. Lincoln had a great relish for the rough 
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wit of the soldiers, and met it cordially enough, 
—as in the following encounter with a profane 
mule-driver, whose unusually picturesque oaths 
had attracted his attention : 

« Finally Mr. Lincoln, leaning forward, touched the 
man on the shoulder, and said: ‘ Excuse me, my friend, 
are you an Episcopalian?’ The man, y startled, 
looked round and replied: ‘No, Mr. ; lam 
a Methodist.’ ‘Well,’ said Lincoln, ‘I ‘Geen you 
must be an Epi because you swear just like 
Governor Seward, who is a church-warden.’ The driver 
swore no more.” 

Besides his Washington pictures, and stories 
illustrative of Mr. Lincoln’s private life and 
character, Mr. Brooks gives a brief account of 
two war-time National Conventions — the one 
at Baltimore, which renominated Lincoln, and 
that at Chicago, which nominated McClellan. 
There is a good deal of interspersed political 
comment and gossip; and while some of Mr. 
Brooks’s stories strike us as being old acquaint- 
ances, the book is entertaining on the whole, 
and repays reading. 

A well-edited and fairly continuous little 
volume of Lincoln reminiscences is “ Recol- 
lections of Abraham Lincoln” (1847 - 65), 
compiled from various letters, memoranda, and 
published articles of Mr. Ward Hill Lamon, 
by his daughter, Miss Dorothy Lamon. As 
Mr. Lamon published, many years ago, a biog- 
raphy of Lincoln, it is presumed that these are 
additional reminiscences, found among his pa- 
pers. We need scarcely say that Mr. Lamon 
was a competent witness in the premises. He 
was for years Mr. Lincoln’s law partner and 
confidential friend; and when Mr. Lincoln 
went to Washington for his inauguration in 
1861 he accompanied him, pursuant to the 
following characteristic summons : 


“ Hill, on the 11th I go to Washington, and I want 
you to go along with me. Our friends have already 
asked me to send you as Consul to Paris. You know 

cheerfully give el anything for which our 
may ask or which ou may desire, but it looks 
t have war. that case I want you with 
I must have you. So get yourself ready 
along. Pair is lentcte tere pon een 

Ty 

of it, as you have done in times past. 


There was no beating about the diplomatic 


Carolinians towards “ Lincoln hirelings.” The 
President, however, at once clinched the matter: 





“ Mr. Secretary, I have known Lamon to be in many 
a close place, and he has never been in one that he didn’t 
get out of. By Jing! I'll risk him. Go, Lamon, and 
God bless you ! Bring back a Palmetto branch, if you 
can’t bring us good news.” 

Mr. Lamon went; and it is needless to say 
that it was the palmetto, and not an olive 
branch, that he brought back from Charleston. 

As we have said, the editor of this volume 
has succeeded in reducing her material to a 
fairly continuous narrative. It opens with an 
interesting chapter on Mr. Lamon’s early asso- 
ciation with Mr. Lincoln, first at Danville, 
then at Bloomington, and on the circuit; and 
thence passes on to the journey from Spring- 
field to Washington, the inauguration, and so 
on through the two administrations down to 
the assassination, at which time the Marshal 
was journeying to Richmond on probably the 
last passport ever issued by Mr. Lincoln. On 
the eve of his departure Mr. Lamon, scenting 
danger, the President, in the presence of 
Secretary Usher, to go out as little as possible 
after nightfall, and on no account to go to the 
theatre. Turning to Mr. Usher, Mr. Lincoln 
said : 

“Usher, this boy is a monomaniac on the subject of 
my safety. I can hear him, or hear of his being around, 
at all hours of the night, to prevent somebody from 
murdering me. He thinks I shall be killed; and we 
think he is going crazy. What does anyone want to 
assassinate me for? If any one wants to do so, he can 


do it an day or night, if he is ready to give his life for 
mine. It is nonsense.” 


Three nights later the speaker was shot, at pre- 
cisely the place against which he had been 
warned by his Marshal. 

Like many men of strictly practical training, 
Mr. Lincoln had a strain of superstition in his 
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The most startling incident of the kind was a 
dream Mr. Lincoln had just before his assassi- 
nation; and however we may interpret the 
phenomenon as related to its sequel, the coin- 
cidence was certainly striking enough. De- 
scribing his dream to his wife, who had noted 
his disturbed appearance, Mr. Lincoln con- 
cluded : 

« ,. . Determined to find the cause of a state of 
things so mysterious, I kept on until I arrived at the 
East Room, which I entered. There I met with a 
sickening surprise. Before me was a catafalque, on 
which rested a corpse wrapped in funeral vestments. 
Around it were stationed soldiers who were acting as 

; and there was a throng of people, some gazing 
mournfully upon the , whose face was covered, 
others weeping pitifully. ‘Who is dead in the White 
House ?’ I asked one of the soldiers. ‘The President,’ 
was his answer ; ‘ he was killed by an assassin.’ Then 
came a loud burst of grief from the crowd, which 
awoke me from my dream. I slept no more that night ; 
and although it was only a dream, I have been strangely 
annoyed by it ever since.” 

The volume contains a plentiful crop of Mr. 
Lincoln’s quaint stories; and these, Mr. La- 
mon is careful to say, were usually told with a 
definite purpose — often a very serious one. 
It is pretty difficult nowadays to realize that 
Abraham Lincoln, the very soul of earnestness, 
sincerity, and public zeal, the man who per- 
haps above all others was penetrated with a 
realizing sense of the tragedy of his time and 
wrung by the spectacle of its blood and tears, 
was once freely denounced from press and 
platform as a vulgar jester, a “ buffoon,” who, 
while driving over the corpse-strewn field of 
Antietam, was heartless enough to call on a 
companion for a comic song. The Antietam 
story ran the rounds of the press, and “ was 
repeated in the New York ‘ World’ almost 
daily for three months.” Marshal Lamon was 
the “ companion ” in question ; and he devotes 
a chapter to clearing up the charge — which 
was, of course, only a newspaper “ yarn” of 
rather more than the usual degree of mendac- 
ity. Mr. Lincoln himself used to style his 
stories “+ labor-saving contrivances ”’; which was 
a fair way of putting it. When he wished to 
light up a principle, or expose a fallacy, or re- 
duce the proposals of a long-winded meddler 
to absurdity, all in the shortest possible order, 
he simply told a story in point, to the great 
saving of his own time and the nation’s. The 
office-seeker was truly Mr. Lincoln’s béte-noire. 
While the fate of the country was trembling in 
the balance, he was constantly being called on 
to solve some squabble over patronage, to put 
good men in office, while heeding at the same 





time what he called “the shrieks of locality.” 
Mr. Bryce, we remember, tells how a man, 
meeting Mr. Lincoln on the streets of Wash- 
ington and noting with alarm his unusually 
worried and abstracted look, asked anxiously : 
«« What is the matter, Mr. President—has any- 
thing serious happened at the front?” ‘ No,” 
replied Mr. Lincoln, wearily, “ it is n’t the war ; 
it’s that post-office at Brownsville, Missouri.” 
Very humorous, if summary, was his disposal 
of a delegation that once called on him to solicit 
a place as commissioner to the Sandwich Islands 
for a friend whose chief stated qualification for 
the post was that he was in poor health and 
needed a balmy climate. ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, kindly but firmly, “ I am sorry to 
say that there are eight other applicants for 
that place, and they are all sicker than your 
man.” Second only to the office-seekers in vex- 
atious persistency were the well-meaning med- 
dlers who swarmed to the capital to tender 
their “ views ” to the President. Like sorrows, 
they came in battalions — scarcely a day pass- 
ing without several delegations, loaded and 
primed for the edification or discomfiture of 
the Administration, presenting themselves at 
the White House. Some of them were com- 
mittees of clergymen, who came to offer their 
strategical views, and to propose sweeping 
changes in the conduct of the war. Mr. Lin- 
coln listened courteously to all ; and once, when 
his patience was sorely tried by the cavils of 
some reverend gentleman from the West, he 
made the following notable reply : 

“Gentlemen, suppose all the property you possess 
were in gold, and you had placed it in the hands of 
Blondin to carry across the Niagara river on a rope. 
With slow, cautious, steady step he walks the rope, 
bearing your all. Would you shake the cable, and 
keep re, * to him, ‘ Blondin! stand up a little 
straighter! Blondin! stoop a little more ; go a little 
faster ; lean more to the south! Now lean a little 
more to the north !’— would that be your behavior in 
such an emergency? . . . This government, gentle- 
men, is carrying an immense weight ; untold treasures 
are in its hands. The persons managing the ship of 
state in this storm are doing the best they can. Do n’t 
worry them with needless warnings and complaints. 
Keep silence, be patient, and we will get you safe across. 
Good day, gentlemen. I have other duties pressing 
upon me that must be attended to.” 


Miss Lamon’s volume contains two portraits 
of Mr. Lincoln, one after a painting by Healy 
done in 1868, and one after a photograph of 
ten years earlier, together with several inter- 
esting documents in facsimile. 

Mr. L. E. Chittenden’s compact edition of 
“Abraham Lincoln’s Speeches” is a useful 
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publication — the first attempt, we believe, at 
a handy separately-issued volume of selections 
from Mr. Lincoln’s works. All of the speeches 
are worth reading, some are worth pondering, 
and one of them, certainly, ought to be en- 
graved on the memory of every American who 
cares for his country and has faith in the 
theory and the future of popular government. 
Compared with the Gettysburg Address, half 
the “famous speeches” in the anthologies 
savor of fustian. Mr. Chittenden’s book is 
small, but it is representative, and contains 
enough to convey a just idea of Mr. Lincoln's 
style and powers, as well as of his views on the 
great issues of the period. The selections 
range, in time, from 1882 to 1865 ; in quality, 
from the plain sense and homespun diction of 
his early speeches, to the condensed power and 
classic purity of the Gettysburg Address. The 
editor has furnished a brief biographical intro- 
duction, and there is a good frontispiece por- 
trait. 

It may be remembered that on the thirtieth 
anniversary of the death of Mr. Lincoln (April 
4, 1895) the publishers of the New York “ In- 
dependent” issued a “Lincoln number” of 
their journal, containing some forty brief pa- 
pers on the Martyr President, by men who had 
known him, or had seen him under interesting 
conditions. This matter has since been pub- 
lished in book form, with the title « Abraham 
Lincoln, Tributes and Reminiscences from his 
Associates,” and it forms an acceptable and 
informing memorial volume. The Introduc- 
tion is by Dr. Ward, editor of the « Inde- 
pendent.” The papers are critical, eulogistic, 
or anecdotal, according to the bents and stand- 
points of the respective authors. Among these 
we note Mr. George S. Boutwell, Dr. Henry 
M. Field, Mr. Daniel D. Bidwell, Senator 
Dawes, Dr. Theodore Cuyler, Hon. L. E. Chit- 
tenden, General Neal Dow, Grace Greenwood, 
etc. Senator Morgan of Alabama, once a gen- 
eral in the Confederate service, pays a thought- 
ful tribute to Mr. Lincoln, finding that his most 

icuous virtue as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Federal forces “ was the absence of a spirit 
of resentment or oppression toward the enemy, 
and the self-imposed restraint under which he 
exercised the really absolute powers within his 
grasp.” It is related that President Lincoln 
once said, in his quaint way, when about to 
sign the pardon of a man condemned to be shot 
for some breach of duty, that he didn’t “ be- 
lieve shooting was going to do him any good.” 
Nor did he believe harsh treatment was going 





to do the South any good 
mer of history that the bullet of the wretched 
th deprived the South of its best friend, 
and put back substantial reconstruction a de- 
cade or more. We are glad to note that it is 
the serious and grandly humane, rather than 
the humorous, side of Mr. Lincoln’s character 
that stands out most prominently in this vol- 
ume, which is a very acceptable addition to 
Lincoln literature. E. G. J. 


; and it is a common- 








LEAVES FROM COLERIDGE’s NOTE-BOOKsS.* 


Following almost immediately upon the pub- 
lication of Coleridge’s Letters (reviewed in 
Tue Dia of June 1, 1895), and the renewed 
interest in the poet’s personality and writings 
which that work has awakened, the appear- 
ance of the “ Anima Poete” is most timely. 
The present volume is a “ collection of hitherto 
unpublished aphorisms, reflections, confessions, 
and soliloquies,” made up from the note-books 
and pocket-books which Coleridge himself in- 
forms us were at times his “ only confidants.” 
More than fifty of these noteworthy books have 
been preserved, dating from as early as 1795 
down to the poet’s death in 1834 ; and although 
occasional extracts from these copy-books had 
been published, there yet remained a vast quan- 
tity of literary material of which no use had 
been made. It is from this source that Mr. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, the poet’s grandson, 
has brought together a volume of prose selec- 
tions, arranged as far as possible in chrono- 
logical order, and extending nearly from the 
beginning of Coleridge’s literary career down 
to the summer of 1828. The note-books be- 
longing to the succeeding years (1828-34), 
the editor states, are devoted too largely to 
theological and metaphysical disquisition to be 
of any great interest to the general reader. 
Among the five or six hundred topics touched 
upon in this book, ranging in length anywhere 
from a single line to four pages, that delight- 
ful confusion of subject prevails which gives a 
work of this sort its greatest charm. One 
finds here allusions and figures, a sentence or 
a paragraph, which the poet stowed away for 
future use in some lecture, essay, or poem ; 
brief passages on the more interesting of his 
daily iences ; estimates of the characters 
of his literary friends ; thoughts on friendship, 

* Anma Porta: Selections from the unpublished Note- 
Books of Samuel — Coleridge. Edited _ Ernest Hart- 
ley Coleridge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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love, and marriage, subjects that deeply moved 
Coleridge’s affectionate nature ; bits of criti- 
cism of contemporary criticism, interlarded 
with statements of more general import; quo- 
tations from Greek, Latin, German, Italian, 
and English classics, with either critical or in- 
terpretive comment ; suggestions for unwritten 
poems, nestling in among weightier and vaster 
metaphysical observations; the strangest of 
fancies beside the most prosaic of practical 
admonitions ; and all these thoughts and fan- 
cies crowding each other to death, as Cole- 
ridge observes was always characteristic of his 
thoughts, thrown off in his most impassioned 
moments before the glow of the poet’s imagin- 
ation was cooled by the pruning care of the 
artist. The intimacy which one can have 
with one’s note-book, but not at all times with 
one’s friends, is felt on every page ; and it is 
this, together with that subtle fineness of the 
breath and spirit of poetry, which is not sel- 
dom lost, or at any rate changed into a fine- 
ness of a different kind that often resolves 
itself into a classic coldness when put into 
more polished forms of verse and prose, that 
gives the work its unique value. The poet is 
not posing here : 

“ ... What I have seen and what I have thought, 
with a little of what I have felt, in the words in which 
I told and talked them to my pocket-books, the con- 
fidants who have not betrayed me, the friends whose 
silence was not detraction, and the inmates before whom 
I was not ashamed to complain, to yearn, to weep, or 
even to pray!” 

One may dip into the “ Anima Poeta” 
almost at random, and come upon striking 
passages. Not a few may be found to illus- 
trate Coleridge’s intercourse with his friends ; 
take as an example this afterthought in which 
he records Hazlitt’s anger on the occasion of 
an animated argument and then proceeds to 
protest against Wordsworth’s nature-worship : 

“A most unpleasant dispute with Wordsworth and 
Hazlitt. I spoke, I fear, too contemptuously ; but they 
spoke so irreverently, so malignantly of the Divine 
Wisdom that it overset me. Hazlitt, how easily raised 
to rage and hatred self-projected ! but who shall find 
the force that can drag him out of the depths into one 
expression of kindness, into the showing of one gleam 
of the light of love on his countenance? Peace be with 
him! . . . But, surely, always to look at the superficies 
of objects for the purpose of taking delight in their 
beauty, and sympathy with their real or imagined life, 
is as deleterious to the health and manhood of intellect 
as always to be peering and unravelling contrivance 
may be to the simplicity of the affection and the 
ae and unity of the imagination. O dearest 

illiam ! would Roy or Durham have spoken of God 
as you spoke of Nature ?” 





Coleridge was at all times devoutly religious, 
and his faith, even when protesting against 
dogma, was pervaded by a gracious tender- 
ness. 

It was, however, as a conversationalist, or 
rather as a monologuist entirely monopolizing 
the talk, that Coleridge exerted his 
influence upon the men and literature of his 
time. “No talk,” says Carlyle, “in his cen- 
tury or in any other, could be more surprising,” 
and though he adds that it more often speeded 
“everywhither”’ rather than “ anywhither,” 
these discourses must have possessed an inim- 
itable eloquence, flooded as they were by that 
wealth of intellectual light and drawn from 
those immense stores of information always at 
Coleridge’s command. Much of this marvel- 
lous power was necessarily fleeting, and to all 
except a few it is even now become, like the 
voice and personality of a great actor who is 
of the past only, a mere tradition. But judged 
by the standards of the ordinary conversation, 
there was a certain inappropriateness about 
these talks, of which even Coleridge himself 
at odd moments was conscious, though he urges 
a nimeity of ideas, not of words: 

“ There are two sorts of talkative fellows. . . . The 
first sort is of those who use five hundred words more 
than needs to express an idea—that is not my case. . . . 
The second sort is of those who use five hundred more 
ideas, images, reasons, etc., than there is any need of 
to arrive at their object, till the only object arrived at 
is that the mind’s eye of the bystander is dazzled with 
colors succeeding so rapidly as to leave one vague im- 
pression that there has been a great blaze of colors all 
about something. Now this is my case, and a grievous 
fault it is. My illustrations swallow up my thesis. I 
feel too intensely the omni-presence of all in each, pla- 
tonically speaking; or, psychologically, my brain-fibres, 
or the spiritual light which abides in the brain-marrow, 
as visible light appears to do in sundry rotten mackerel 
and other smashy matters, is of too general an affinity 
with all things, and though it perceives the difference 
of things, yet is eternally pursuing the likenesses, or, 
rather, that which is common [between them].” 

He elsewhere in less serious vein hints that 
his conversation was not always adapted to his 
listeners : 

“Coleridge! Coleridge! will you never learn to ap- 
propriate your conversation to your company! Is it not 
desecration, indelicacy, and a proof of great weakness 
and even vanity, to talk to, etc., ete., as if you [were 
talking to} Wordsworth or Sir G. Beaumont ?” 

Another noteworthy feature of the book is 
the descriptive portion. Coleridge was not the 
close observer of nature that Wordsworth was, 
yet that association with the latter brought the 
former into a closer communion with nature is 
no more to be doubted than that the imagina- 
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tion of Coleridge had, in turn, just as percepti- 
ble an effect upon the poetry of Wordsworth. 
On the whole, it was the right side of nature 
of which the poet was fondest, the grander and 
sublimer rather than the simpler things of na- 
ture; but here, on the other hand, are two 
descriptive sentences quite in Wordsworth’s 
own manner : 

“The beards of thistle and dandelions flying about 
the lonely mountain like life,—and I saw them through 
the trees skimming the lake like swallows.” 

“The old stump of the tree, with briar-roses and 
bramble leaves wreathed round and round — a bramble 
arch —a foxglove in the centre.” 


The Wordsworthian will at once compare the 
former of these with those lines in the poem 
“On the Naming of Point Rash-Judgment ”: 


* And, in our vacant mood 
Not seldom did we stop to watch some tuft 
Of dandelion seed or thistle’s beard 
That skimmed the surface of the dead calm lake.” 


Add to these passages one on the voice of 
winter : 

« Now the breeze the stiff and brittle-becom- 
ing foliage of the trees counterfeits the sound of a rush- 
ing stream or water-flood suddenly sweeping by. The 
sigh, the modulated continuousness of the murmur, is 
exchanged for the confusion of overtaking sounds — 
the self-evolution of the One for the clash or stroke of 
ever-commencing contact of the multitudinous, with- 
out interspace, by confusion. The short gusts rustle, 
and the ear feels the unlithesome dryness before the 
| eye detects the coarser, duller, though deeper green, 
deadened and not [yet] awakened into the hues of de- 


, @ay—echoes of spring from the sepulchral vault of win- 


ter. The aged year, conversant with the forms of its 
youth and forgetting all the intervals, feebly repro- 
duces them, [as it were, from] memory.” 

It is too ambitious to hope for the “ Anima 
Poet” any such popularity as that accorded 
to the “Table Talk,” which in some particu- 
lars it closely resembles ; but the book is justly 
entitled to a place among Coleridge’s works, 
for it is here, above all, as its editor suggests, 
that the reader will be enabled “ to form some 
estimate of those strange self-communings to 
which Coleridge devoted so much of his intel- 
lectual energies, and by means of which he 
hoped to pass through the mists and shadows 
of words and thoughts to a steadier contempla- 
tion, to the apprehension if not the compre- 
hension, of the mysteries of Truth and Being.” 
The student of Coleridge will thus, perhaps, be 
enabled to see the poet from a slightly differ- 
ent point of view than has hitherto been pos- 
sible, and to the general reader the book will 
afford occasional journeys full of pleasantness. 

Mr. Coleridge has provided the volume with 
an introduction, notes where necessary, and 





very full indexes, which are absolutely essen- 
tial in a work of this character. The work is, 
moreover, issued in a style uniform with the 
recent edition of the Letters, and the three vol- 
umes taken together make a valuable addition 
to Coleridgean literature. 


Tuitey Francis Huntinerton. 








THE PROGRESS OF GLACIAL GEOLOGY.* 


The progress of glacial geology has been so 
great since the publication of the earlier edi- 
tions of Professor Geikie’s ‘The Great Ice 
Age” that in the revision it has been found 
necessary to rewrite most of the volume. Even 
those parts which are not wholly rewritten are 
so modified that they read as if now written 
for the first time. Apart from the alterations 
which the studies of recent years have made 
necessary, the general scope of the volume has 
been enlarged and somewhat changed. Many 
of the minor changes in the volume are of much 
interest to geologists. While these need not be 
here detailed, they are of general interest be- 
cause they furnish unmistakable proof that 
European and American interpretations of the 
phenomena of the glacial period are steadily 
approaching each other. 

The parts of the volume which will prove to 
be of most interest outside of geological circles 
are those which deal with the question of the 
recurrence of glacial epochs, the cause of the 
glacial period, and the existence of man during 
the glacial period. According to the author, 
the sequence of events during the glacial period 
of Europe is as follows: (1) A glacial epoch, 
preceded by a period of increasing cold. At 
this time the ice filled the basin of the Baltic. 
The Alpine lands were swathed in snow and 
ice, and great glaciers came out from the moun- 
tains, making moraines on the low ground at 
their bases. The mountain regions of Britain 
were probably ice-clad, though of this there is 
no direct evidence. In France there were gla- 
ciers from the volcanic cones of Auvergne and 
Cantal, which descended so as to deploy upon 
the plateaus. (2) Then followed the first in- 
terglacial epoch. The southern part of the 
North Sea became land, and a temperate flora, 
comparable to that of England to-day, covered 
corresponding latitudes. A luxuriant decidu- 
ous flora occupied the valleys of the Alps, and 


* Tue Great Ice Acz. By Professor James Geikie. Re- 
vised Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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flourished at heights which it no longer reaches. 
(8) The first interglacial epoch was succeeded 
by a second glacial epoch. During this time 
the northern mer de glace reached its greatest 
extent. At the same time, the Alpine glaciers 
reached their greatest development; while in 
the other mountains of Europe, snow fields and 
glaciers came into being. (4) The dissolution 
of this ice sheet was followed by a second inter- 
glacial epoch. The climate of Northern and 
Central Europe again became temperate, a tem- 
perate flora and fauna replacing the arctic 
forms which first oceupied the land after the 
ice disappeared. The plants which occupied 
Germany and the central plains of Russia at 
this time indicate a climate less extreme than 
that which now affects these regions. Toward 
the close of this epoch the climate became more 
rigorous. The amount of river erosion accom- 
plished during this second interglacial interval 
was such as to testify to its great duration. 
(5) The diminution in temperature noted above 
culminated in the third glacial epoch, during 
which the development of ice was less exten- 
sive than in the second. The ice sheet of this 
epoch overwhelmed a large part of the British 
Islands, and spread itself widely upon the con- 
tinent. As in the preceding epoch, the Scan- 
dinavian and British ice sheets were confluent. 
From the Alps great glaciers descended to the 
lowlands. (6) Eventually the ice of the third 
epoch disappeared, and temperate conditions 
succeeded. Of this change, the best evidence 
is furnished by the younger interglacial beds 
of the Baltic coast-lands. (7) The fourth gla- 
cial epoch succeeded the third interglacial. 
During this epoch the Lowlands of Scotland 
were submerged to a depth of a hundred feet. 
The Highlands of Scotland had their glaciers, 
which in places reached the sea. The Alpine 
glaciers flowed for long distances down the 
great valleys, but fell far short of the dimen- 
sions reached by those of the earlier epochs. 
From Scandinavia, the ice moved out, filling 
the Baltic sea, and extending south to the Bal- 
tic ridge of northern Germany. (8) Follow- 
ing the fourth glacial epoch there was a fourth 
interglacial epoch, when deciduous trees spread 
far north into regions where their congeners no 
longer flourish. At this time the Baltic was 
converted into a great lake. Submergence fol- 
lowed, and the Baltic became an arm of the 
sea, with a fauna indicative of a climate warmer 
than the present. (9) Climate conditions again 

more severe, resulting in the fifth gla- 
cial epoch. During this epoch there were local 





valley glaciers in the British Isles, the position 
of which shows that the snow-line in Scotland 
had an average height of 2500 feet. At this 
time, Scotland was about fifty feet lower than 
now. In the Alps, the fifth glacial epoch is 
recorded in the moraines of the second so-called 
“ post-glacial” stage. (10) The fifth intergla- 
cial epoch was marked by the reémergence of 
the land, and the retreat of the valley glaciers. 
Britain’s area became wider than at present, 
but it is not known that connection was made 
with the continent. (11) During the sixth 
glacial epoch, Scotland was submerged twenty 
or thirty feet more than at present. The snow- 
line then stood at an elevation of something like 
8500 feet in Scotland, and a few small glaciers 
existed in the more lofty mountains. 

Several maps are given, showing the extent 
of the ice during the second, third, and fourth 
glacial epochs. During the second the ice 
reached its greatest extension. At this time, 
Ireland and Scotland and Wales were com- 
pletely covered by the glacier ice, which reached 
essentially to the valley of the Thames in En- 
gland. The ice of Britain and Ireland was con- 
fluent with that of the continent. On the con- 
tinent the ice covered all of Holland, part of 
Belgium, all the lowlands of Germany, and a 
large part of Russia. It reached its most south- 
ern extension in the valley of the Dnieper, 
somewhat below latitude 50°. 

Much of the evidence on which the distinct- 
ness of so many glacial epochs is based is some- 
what technical. Without discussing the evi- 
dence, the conclusions reached by its perusal 
may be stated. There would seem to be no 
question as to the distinctness of the two epochs 
which are designated as first and second gla- 
cial. The only question which could arise in 
this connection is concerning the glacial char- 
acter of the deposits which are referred to the 
first epoch. In favor of their reference to a 
glacial epoch, Professor Geikie seems to make 
a strong case. Between the deposits of the 
second and third glacial epochs, the “ lower” 
and “upper” bowlder clays of England, there 
is a well-marked interglacial horizon. This ho- 
rizon represents an interval during which the 
land surface of England was free from ice, and 
very considerably elevated. During the eleva- 
tion, the climate changed from arctic to tem- 
perate, and the land surface became clothed 
with vegetation. Following this condition of 
elevation, and of climatic amelioration, there 
was a submergence of European lands to a lim- 
ited extent, during which, or accompanying 
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which, the climate changed from cold temper- 
ate to warm temperate, and then to arctic. The 
arctic conditions finally brought on the second 
great ice sheet. Thus, a very considerable in- 
terval of time intervened between the “lower” 
drift of Britain and the “ upper,” and during 
this interval northern Europe experienced pro- 
found changes of climate and its lands suffered 
considerable changes of level. It is just such 
events as these, and especially the association 
of such events, which serve to differentiate 
epochs in geological chronology. The conclu- 
sions to which the evidence drawn from Great 
Britain leads are found to be as true for the 
continent as for the island, and to be based on 
an almost identical series of facts. 

So far as Britain is concerned, the evidence 
on which the third glacial epoch is separated 
from the fourth seems to be much less conclu- 
sive. The evidence for the separation of the 
corresponding formations on the continent is 
stronger. On the continent, the third glacial 
epoch was separated from the fourth by a very 
considerable interval of time, during which the 
ice disappeared entirely from Germany, though 
it may have lingered in the Scandinavian moun- 
tains. Like its predecessor, this interglacial 
interval is marked by old soils and peat bogs 
now occupying the horizon between the depos- 
its of the preceding and succeeding ice sheets. 
It is in these soils and peat bogs that remains 
of plants are found, which tell of temperate 
climate. The interglacial horizon is also marked 
by marine and fresh-water deposits, which were 
made after the deposition of the drift of the 
preceding ice sheet, and before the develop- 
ment of the next. The position of these beds 
shows that considerable changes of level took 
place during this interglacial interval, while 
their fossils indicate the non-glacial condition 
of the region at the time they were deposited. 
There is reason to believe that this interglacial 
interval was long, not only because the changes 
in climate and in the altitude of the land de- 
mand such a conclusion, but because there is 
specific evidence that the amount of river 
erosion accomplished after the preceding and 
before the following glaciation was great. 

The evidence of three glacial epochs in north- 
ern Europe is not limited to the two lines noted 
above. The several sheets of ‘drift, the sec- 
ond of which overlies the first, and the third of 
which overlies the second, are different in phy- 
sical and li ical constitution. The differ- 


ent materials must have been gathered from 
different sources. This implies a difference in 





the direction of the ice movements which formed 
the several beds of drift. The differences in di- 
rection indicated are very considerable — great 
enough to indicate that the centres of ice dis- 
persion must have been very different at dif- 
ferent stages of the ice period. 

On the whole, the evidence seems strong for 
the separation of the second glacial epoch from 
the third, and of the third from the fourth, in 
Britain, in northern Europe, and in Switzer- 
land. We are not prepared to follow Professor 
Geikie in the separation of the fifth glacial 
epoch from the fourth, and the sixth from the 
fifth. This separation is based on evidence 
which is far from convincing, if the word 
‘epoch ” is to retain the meaning which has 
been attached to it in this country. From the 
written page it does not appear that the fifth 
and sixth glacial epochs of Europe necessarily 
amount to more than considerable recrudes- 
cences of the ice which had been temporarily re- 
treating. But even if these so-called epochs rep- 
resent no more than minor advances of the ice, 
their recognition is a matter of some import- 
ance. It helps to emphasize what seems to be 
the fact in America as well as in Europe, that 
the glacial period was long and extremely com- 
plex. This is the conclusion to which detailed 
work on both continents seems to be surely 
leading. 

The chapters of this work which deal with 
the drift of North America were contributed 
by Professor T. C. Chamberlin. They embody 
much that is new in the way of suggestion and 
classification. In these chapters Professor 
Chamberlin directs attention to the fact that 
the recorded history of glaciation must really 
begin with the records left by the ice during 
its maximum extension, for at that time the 
records of all preceding glacial history were 
largely destroyed or obscured. Any minor gla- 
cial epochs that may have antedated the great- 
est extension of the ice could hardly be expected 
to have left decisive records of themselves. 
After the maximum extension of the ice in 
North America, it is found that there was an 
interval when the ice retreated to a great but 
undetermined extent. Subsequently the ice 
advanced again, but reached a position less 
advanced than during the preceding epoch. 
While the great body of the first sheet of drift 
was either covered or worn away by the ice of 
the second advance, its outer margin was left 
uncovered. After the second advance, the ice 
was melted back again for a great but unknown 
distance. Subsequently it advanced a third 
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time, but again failed to reach the limit which 
it had attained in the preceding advance. Thus 
the margin of the second sheet of drift remained 
uncovered by the drift of the third advance. 

Professor Chamberlin has proposed to name 
these several sheets of drift as other geological 
formations are named. Thus, the oldest sheet 
of drift, which is the only one present in Kan- 
sas, is to be known as the Kansan formation ; 
the second as the East Iowan formation; and 
the third as the East Wisconsin formation. As 
now exposed, the Kansan formation occupies a 
belt of variable width along the outermost bor- 
der of the drift. Theoretically, it should only 
fail where the ice of the second advance reached 
its earlier limit, or where it has been removed 
by erosion. The Kansan formation should un- 
derlie the East Iowan formation to the north, 
except where it was destroyed by the ice of the 
East Iowan (or some later) stage of glacial his- 
tory. The exposed part of the East Iowan 
formation, so named because it is well developed 
in Eastern Iowa, and because it has been care- 
fully studied in that region, occupies a belt 
north of the exposed edge of the Kansan for- 
mation ; while the East Wisconsin formation 
lies still further to the north, sustaining the 
same general relation to the East Iowan forma- 
tion that this does to the Kansan. 

Because of the controversy which has arisen 
in America concerning the distinctness of gla- 
cial epochs, Professor Chamberlin judiciously 
refrains from all assertion concerning the de- 
gree of distinctness of these severai forma- 
tions. He does not even insist that they be 
referred to separate glacial epochs, but simply 
that these several formations be looked upon 
as marking distinct stages in the history of the 
ice period. These names may therefore be used, 
for the present, without raising the question of 
multiplicity of ice epochs. Whether these 
several formations represent distinct glacial 
epochs, or whether they represent sub-epochs 
only, must turn upon the meaning which at- 
taches to the term epoch. Until geologists have 
agreed upon the exact meaning of this term, 
as applied to glacial history, there is likely to 
be no harmony of opinion concerning the ques- 
tion of one or many glacial epochs. In this 
connection, Professor Chamberlin says : 

“Tf the ice age consisted of distinct glaciations sep- 
arated by climatic conditions as genial as those of to- 
dey: they might as properly be called periods as epochs 
of glaciation. If the intervals of ice retreat, whether 


they amounted to complete disap) or not, were 


comparable to the post-glacial period in duration, in the 
amount of erosion, weathering, soil production, vegetal 








accumulation, orographic movement, or other work done, 
or in the geniality of climate or the character of their 
life, they are surely entitled to be as mark- 
ing epochs. If the intervals fall notably short of this, 
it is doubtless best to regard them as marking episodes, 
rather than epochs. The need for recognizing them 
would still remain, however, if we are to decipher and 
delineate the intimate history of the Ice Age.” 

We suspect that many glacialists would not 
be willing to follow the above suggession in full. 
We suspect that many of them would hold that 
an interval of deglaciation might fall « nota- 
bly” short of the post-glacial interval, and still 
the re-advance of the ice constitute a separate 
glacial epoch, especially if the retreat and the 
subsequent re-advance of the ice were very con- 
siderable, and accompanied by climatic and 
orographic changes. If, for example, the ice 
retreated so far from its extreme position as to 
free the territory of the United States, and if, 
during this retreat, the region freed became 
temperate, a subsequent advance of the ice to 
the limit of the East Iowan formation might 
perhaps not improperly be regarded as a dis- 
tinct glacial epoch, even if the deglaciation 
interval were notably shorter than the post- 
glacial epoch. Especially would this be true 
if the ice remained long in retreat, and if other 
events, such as changes of continental attitude, 
intervened. Even on the basis which Professor 
Chamberlin has proposed, there is in the minds 
of many geologists no doubt that at least two, 
and very likely three, distinct glacial epochs 
have affected the North American continent. 
A judicious reading between the lines makes it 
clear that this is Professor Chamberlin’s own 
belief. 

Concerning the cause of the glacial period, 
Professor Geikie appears to have changed his 
opinion since the earlier edition of his work 
appeared. In that edition Croll’s astronomical 
hypothesis was advocated with apparently little 
hesitancy. In the present edition the discus- 
sion of the cause of the glacial period has been 
relegated to the end of the volume. This ar- 
rangement makes the chapter much less than 
heretofore an organic part of the volume, and 
it is distinctly pointed out that the general 
facts and relations of the drift are not depend- 
ent on any particular theory of glacial climate. 
While Professor Geikie still believes that 
Croll’s hypothesis probably “ contains a large 
element of truth,’ he does not regard it as a 
full solution of the vexed question. He further 
indicates that the complex drift phenomena of 
Europe “are evidence of a succession of 
changes too manifold, and perhaps occupying 
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too short a space of time, to be accounted for 
by the cause to which Croll appealed.” Pro- 
fessor Geikie’s final conclusion concerning the 
question, as expressed in his own words, is as 
follows: “ The primary cause of those remark- 
able changes is thus an extremely perplexing 
question, and it must be confessed that a com- 
plete solution of the problem has not yet been 
found.” 

Concerning the relation of man to the gla- 
cial period, the conclusions of the volume have 
a special interest, since they represent a late 
view of the geological evidence relating to the 
antiquity of man. Professor Geikie’s interpre- 
tation of the English cave deposits is as fol- 
lows: (1) That man, and certain locally or 
altogether extinct animals, co-existed in En- 
gland at some period of time; (2) that this 
period was of long duration ; (8) that after oc- 
cupying the caves for untold ages, the paleo- 
lithic man disappeared forever; (4) that the 
second or neolithic period of human ocer - 
is wholly distinct from the paleolithic; it is 
widely separated in time and culture, and is 
accompanied by a distinct fauna and flora; 
(5) that, in general terms, continental cave de- 
posits yield a body of evidence of a closely sim- 
ilar cheracter. He finds, further, citing much 
evidence, that the cave deposits, the valley drift, 
and the glacial and interglacial gravels pertain 
to one and the same general period, and con- 
cludes that that period lies between the culmi- 
nation of the second and third ice invasions. 
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ANOTHER SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Among the numerous histories of England 
that are constantly appearing, a work by Pro- 
fessor Ransome demands more than passing 
attention. The author has already written “ An 
Elementary History of England,” “ A Short 
History of England,” and a series of lectures 
upon “ The Rise of Constitutional Government 
in England.” In addition, he is joint author 
with the Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P., of 
a very valuable handbook of English history. 
In view of the ambitious work before us, these 
writings may be regarded as preliminary stud- 
ies. 

There is a vast extent of history compressed 
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between the covers of this volume, for palzo- 
lithic man in Britain and the fall of Lord Rose- 
berry are its terminal pages. The whole field 
is divided by dynasties, into eight periods. 
According to the preface, the author aims 
to meet the wants of four classes of readers : 
(1) those wishing “ to study in greater detail” 
special phases of English history ; (2) teach- 
ers who may wish “a fuller and more devel- 
oped treatment of events ”; (3) university stu- 
dents; (4) the general public “ who wish to 
have in their hands a handy but fairly full his- 
tory to which they may turn for ready infor- 
mation or the historical points that crop up 
day by day in politics or conversation.” We 
surmise that of these classes of readers, the first 
will be sadly disappointed ; for the arrange- 
ment being chronological, one has to hunt from 
page to page in order to follow any special line 
of thought. This calls attention to the main 
defect of the book, which is that it lacks con- 
tinuity ; so much detail being thrown in, that 
the philosophy of the political development of 
a period is obscured. The history of England 
from Henry II. to Edward I. covers essentially 
a constitutional period — that of the so-called 
* Winning of the Charters”; but Mr. Ransome 
dwells upon events of that time with so much 
minuteness that the great generic causes and 
the large lines then laid are lost sight of. From 
an institutional point of view, Mr. Ransome’s 
treatment of English history is very defective. 
The steady development of Parliament is not 
discernible throughout the period of its forma- 
tion. The Star Chamber suddenly appears 
under Charles I., but no allusion makes us ac- 
quainted with its origin ; and the same obser- 
vation is true of the Privy Council. This fail- 
ure to treat constitutional history as a thing 
apart from minor matters is a cardinal defect ; 
for subjects like these are more likely to be the 
“special phases” of interest to most readers. 
Naturally in so condensed a work, political 
history must occupy the largest space. Only 
where literature bears a close relation to poli- 
tics, is it more than incidentally dealt with ; 
and the same rule applies to manners and cus- 
toms. In this way the author has secured more 
space than Mr. Gardiner, in his well-known 
handbook. This is increased by omitting illus- 
trations also, much of the space thus saved 
being given — and more profitably — to maps 
( 7 and genealogical tables (21). 
Mr. Ransome is a very positive Englishman. 
For example, we are told that “ probably the 
greatest event in modern history is the devel- 
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opment of the British colonial empire” (p. 
vii.). Unless he dates modern history from 
1815, he will hardly be believed. The French 
Revolution, in comparison with this imperial 
fact, is styled “one of the epoch-making inci- 
dents of the world’s history ” (p. 855). If Mr. 
Ransome is right in his view of the importance 
of the British colonial empire, there is a poor 
outlook for the future, for it is asserted that 
“even now, with all our facilities of steam and 
electricity, a real knowledge of the wants and 
conditions of the colonies is rare” (p. 828). 
Some portions of the“ History of England” are 
fuller and better than others. The account of 
the Roman occupation of Britain (pp. 15-16) 
implies too much to square with the subsequent 
account regarding Christianity in Britain (p. 
26). The way in which the complete displace- 
ment of the Keltic-Roman inhabitants is ac- 
counted for is very novel : 

“So ruinous had been the long struggle that the Celts 
could no longer occupy their former possessions, so that 
the land lay desolate. This last statement of Gildas 
supplies the key to much that has hitherto appeared 
obscure ; for if the settlements of the English were 
made not in lands from which the Britons had just been 
driven, but in districts which had for some time lain 
waste, then the disappearance of the British race, with 
its language, customs, and religion, and its complete 
replacement by the English race, becomes perfectly in- 
telligible and in strict accord with the only contempo- 
rary narrative that has come down to us” (pp. 22 —3). 
But there are two defects in this view: In the 
first place, Gildas is a most unreliable author- 
ity ; and, secondly, the evidence of topography 
and archeology are ignored. Moreover, if the 
struggle had been so ruinous “ that the Celts 
could no longer occupy their former posses- 
sions, so that the land lay desolate,” how does 
Mr. Ransome account for the exceedingly slow 
progress of the English conquest? And, obiter 
dicta, why does he prefer the word “ Saxon” 
to the more general term “ English ” ? 

On pp. 108-9 the reader is disappointed to 
meet with the usual account of the causes and 
results of the Crusades. It is the rankest sort 
of writing of history, to say, in this day, that 
the Crusades began in 1096, and that Peter 
the Hermit was the genius of the movement. 
When Mr. Ransome is writing narrative, he is 
at his best. The account of the preliminaries 
to the Hundred Years’ War is excellent, though 
it is much — too much — to speak of that war 
as ‘‘an utterly unnatural feeling of hereditary 
hatred between the two countries” (p. 246). 
Exception might be taken, too, to the state- 
ment that “« Henry Fifth himself believed thor- 
oughly in the propriety of his demand” for 














the French crown (p. 816). It is more than 
likely that Henry was desirous of a pretext for 
foreign war in order that he might secure him- 
self more firmly in the hearts of the English 
people, for the title of the house of Lancaster 
to the throne was by no means clear. In dwell- 
ing upon the Hundred Years’ War, it would 
be refreshing if English historians were less 
insular in their thinking. In English writings, 
the work of Bedford, since it lay in France, is 
assumed to have had slight influence upon En- 
gland. Yet the reforms of Bedford in France, 
when regent for the infant Henry VI., are 
largely accountable for Charles VII.’s sudden 
awakening ; he realized that if he were to re- 
cover France he must do so by counter-means 
of the same sort, which resulted in the French 
people rallying to the support of the crown, 
and the consequent expulsion of the English. 
French historians, although somewhat dazzled 
by the bright figure of Jeanne Dare, are better 
than English in appreciating the reciprocal in- 
fluence of Bedford’s reforms upon those of 
Charles VII. 

Here and there a failure to be acquainted 
with late researches is betrayed in Mr. Ran- 
some’s work. The paragraph (pp. 225-6) 
devoted to William Wallace represents him 
as a hero of Scottish independence, and not a 
rebellious feudal vassal, as Mr. Freeman has 
shown. Again, we are told, in speaking of 
early English local government, that “ a group 
of townships formed the hundred. . . . In the 
south, ‘hundred’ was the term usually em- 
ployed ; in the east Midlands and in Yorkshire, 
‘wapentake’” (p. 43). Yet in 1888 Canon 
Taylor showed that the evidence of Domesday 
goes to show, if it does not prove, that the wap- 
entake was an administrative division compris- 
ing three “ hundreds.” Similarly, Mr. Ran- 
some seems to be unaware (p. 400) that late 
research has shown that Clement VII. actually 
granted a bull of divorce between Henry VIII. 
and Katherine. 

It may be unfair to judge a writer in a field 
in which his rival is the master, but the Puri- 
tan Revolution is very unsatisfactorily treated 
when compared with the account of Mr. Gardi- 
ner. There is next to nothing said of Cromwell’s 
government ; nothing at all of his major-gen- 
erals ; the massacre of Drogheda is slighted, 
and Cromwell’s continental and commercial 
policy resolves itself into the deeds of one man 
—Blake. The author ventures to disagree 
with Ranke in respect of the character of 
Charles I.; while Charles II., on the other 
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hand, is said to have been “a man of consum- 
mate ability ” (p. 642). Some other judgments 
may be questioned,—e.g., Dunstan is pro- 
nounced “the most remarkable English sub- 
ject who lived before the Norman Conquest” 
(p. 65). How about Godwine? John is said 
to have been well-read, though his learning 
rests on the statement that he once borrowed 
a book from the abbot of St. Alban’s, which 
Stubbs thinks of slender authority (p. 168). 
Shakespeare’s delineation of Richard III. is 
accepted (p. 299). On p. 540 occurs the 
statement that “* Pym was quite of opinion that 
Laud and Strafford had been engaged in a sys- 
tematic plot, the one to overthrow Protestant- 
ism, the other parliamentary government. . . . 
This is now known to be a caricature of Straf- 
ford’s real position.” Are we, then, to believe 
that Laud seriously intended to overthrow Prot- 
estantism? The loss of Waterloo is attributed 
directly to Napoleon (p. 908). And, speaking 
of Napoleon, is there not a touch of irony in 
the allusion to the “ beautiful and healthy” 
island of St. Helena (p. 910)? The statement 
has the sound of an Englishman’s hereditary 
hatred of Bonaparte. So, also, Mr. Ransome’s 
estimates of Castlereigh and Canning have a 
Tory ring (pp. 912, 986). 

But criticism to be just must be relative, not 
absolute. The exceptions taken above have 
been in matters where there is room for honest 
doubt ; and a good author always has preposses- 
sions in his favor. Moreover, they are few in 
number compared with the amount of matter 
presented ; the defects indicated represent pro- 
protionately a slight percentage of the narra- 
tive. For a book of information, presenting a 
clear, succinct narrative, Mr. Ransome’s “ His- 
tory of England ” will take rank with the best 
handbooks. To the public at large who wish 
to have a ready source of information as to 
facts — and facts are the body of history — it 
will commend itself. The correlation of these 
facts, what Guizot called the physiology of his- 
tory, is less evident, and perhaps was not in- 
tended. The thoughtful reader in this case 
will dwell upon what he here reads ; while in 
the case of the university and college student, 
the very absence of this element allows room 
for original force and ion; he must 


think for himself if he would understand. 

At times, however, even in the domain of 
facts, Mr. Ransome is manifestly wrong. The 
most obvious example of this, to an American 
reader, at least, is the statement that “ In 1861 





a war broke out between the northern and 
southern sections of the United States. . . . 
The slave- owning States of the South viewed 
with apprehension the rise of an Abolitionist 
party in the North, and when Abraham Lin- 
coln, an Abolitionist [!] was elected president, 
they declared their intention of seceding from 
the union” (p. 999). Ifa second edition of 
the “‘ History of England” is called for, it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Ransome will first read they 
platform of the Chicago Republican Conven- 
tion, and also Lincoln’s first Inaugural. More- 
over, he has yet to learn that the negroes were 
not freed, and could not be enfranchised, by 
an act of Congress (p. 1000). 

A few minor errors may be pointed out, 
which are doubtless due to oversight: The 
peace of Wedmore was in 879, not 886 (p. 55) ; 
Cnut, not Harold, became king in 1017 (p. 
75); Americans, at least, speak of Bunker 
Hill, not Bunker’s Hill (p. 824) ; Louis XVI. 
was executed Jan. 21, 1793, not in February 
of that year (p. 860) ; the French Empire was 
declared in May, not December, 1804. 

In style the narrative is plain and unvar- 
nished, to the point of tediousness ; it is hard 
reading ; yet that, perhaps, is to be expected 
in a work of such condensation. But at times 
the language is careless. The average reader 
would infer an old English township and a bor- 
ough to be governmentally wholly distinct from 
one another, owing to omission of the word “or” 
in the last paragraph on p. 41. Again: “ When 
Tacitus wrote, few German tribes were ruled by 
kings, but kingship was universal among the En- 
glish who had settled in Britain” (p. 46). One 
would infer that the English, when on the con- 
tinent, were of two sorts—those who had kings 
and those who had not. Mr. Ransome’s think- 
ing is not always clear. We are told (p. 854) 
that from one point of view the French Revo- 
lution was “ the abolition of medieval feudal- 
ism”; from another, “the abolition of privi- 
lege,” whereas the essence of feudalism was 
privilege. So, again, in the account of the 
States General of 1789, there is lack of defin- 
iteness of statement (p. 858) ; and on p. 866 
the Spanish and Dutch fleets, in 1795, are sud- 
denly found coéperating with France, though 
no reason is given for the fact. Perhaps, 
though, more has already been required than it 
is right to expect from an author seeking to 
compress the enormous space of two thousand 
years into a thousand pages. 

JaMEs WESTFALL THOMPSON. 
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A NEW ARCTIC BOOK.* 


If the reader will look to his map of Europe, 
he will find lying off the far northwestern out- 
skirts of Russia, in the Arctic Ocean, a con- 
siderable island named Kolguev. This Kol- 
guev (pronounced Kol-gwev) is so little known 
that the adventurous soul of Mr. Trevor-Bat- 
tye, an English traveller of some experience, 
was drawn toward it with a view to exploration. 
“Whether those were right who had main- 
tained that we should find it quite impossible 
to land at all; whether, if we did succeed in 
landing, we should discover a harbor where 
the Saxon might be secure ; what birds, flow- 
ers, and mammals we should chance upon; 
whether we should find people there, or only a 
desolate and barren land,— in a word, the idea 
of the unknown, this it was which really at- 
tracted me, as it has attracted many before.” 

This ignorance was, however, in a degree 
unnecessary. If the author had taken down 
so common a reference book as “ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,” he would have read under 
“Kolguef”: “It is visited in summer by fur- 
hunters, and fowlers, who capture eider-ducks, 
swans, and other sea-birds that yield down. 
The only permanent inhabitants are a few 
Samoyedes.” While Kolguev is not quite the 
terra incognita that Mr. Trevor-Battye would 
have us believe, yet it is sufficiently unknown 
to justify such an expedition as he undertook. 

On the second of June, 1894, our author 
left Peterhead, Scotland, on the steam yacht 
“Saxon.” The rather commonplace voyage 
is described in Chapters I.—V., which might 
easily have been omitted. In Chapter II. he 
puts this curious preface to his three-page de- 
scription of Tromsé: ‘“* Many of my readers 
will know Troms6 and its surroundings far 
better than I, and can skip this next bit, 
which I simply take straight out of my journal 
as it stands.” Surely what most readers would 
skip is just the thing to omit. The book-mak- 
ing traveller is often tempted to pad. 

The reader will, then, miss nothing by waiv- 
ing unimportant preliminaries, and begin with 
Chapter VI., where our author is set down on 
the lonely isle, and his real adventures begin. 
After six days of tramping, he succeeded in 
finding some of the native Samoyeds, and he 
lived with or near them for the next three 


* Icz-Bounp on Koravrv. A chapter in the exploration 
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months. These people moved from pasture to 
pasture with their herds of reindeer, which 
subsisted chiefly upon lichens. When a party 
once stopped to bait the deer, he found that in 
ten minutes they ate “the lichen which lay 
around them without moving from where they 
stood.” Although snow lay in patches all 
summer, yet flies and mosquitoes were séme- 
times very troublesome. Under record of July 
19, he says: “The mosquitoes were bad to- 
day, and gnats were in clouds. I think the 
Samoyed name for mosquito is so good — 
‘nyanink’ they call it, from the noise and its 
stab. ‘Nya’ is its singing, and then ‘nink,’ 
and in goes its horrid stab.” 

The staple food of the Kolguev Samoyeds is 
the wild goose. Mr. Trevor-Battye gives a very 
interesting description of a “ goosing.” Thou- 
sands of wild geese were driven into a trap, 
and there despatched with clubs. They then 
hid them under fresh turf for a few days, and 
afterward prepared them for winter’s use. Mr. 
Trevor-Battye learned many Samoyedic prac- 
tices, but he never mastered their method of 
eating. “The Samoyeds held the food between 
their teeth, and with the other end in their left 
hand cut quickly upwards, with the knife close 
to their noses. We tried this, but not success- 
fully. It requires much practice, because of 
your nose.” Our author got on very well with 
his Samoyed acquaintance. He even succeeded 
in obtaining some of their idols, or bolvans, 
which they usually conceal with great care. 
But one of his successes was so discreditable 
that we wonder he records it. On his ex- 
ploration of their Holy Hill, he was accom- 
panied by a guide who kept sharp watch on his 
visitor. “I felt he had his eye on me all the 
while, for whenever I moved a hand towards 
the bolvans he turned quickly around with a 
cunning intelligence on his face. But I was 
one too many for him. For I offered him a 
cigarette which I had made from a leaf of my 
note-book. And while he was stooping down 
to light this, 1 managed to slip a small bolvan 
and the spoon into my pocket unperceived.” 

Mr. Trevor-Battye’ 8 description of the Sam- 
oyeds is fuller and closer than Mr. Jackson’s 
account in “ The Great Frozen Land,” recently 
reviewed in THe Drax (Sept. 16, 95), but on 
the whole they confirm each other. He finds the 
Samoyeds a simple, friendly people, of much 
ability in certain ways, and he resents the con- 
trary imputations of other writers. “ Why,” 
he asks, “ does Nordenskiéld put these Samoy- 
eds at the bottom of the Arctic Mongol group? 
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He makes them the lowest. And why does 
Carlyle, casting about for an instance of hope- 
less barbarity, pitch on the poor Samoyed ? 
This book, if it shows anything, will surely 
reveal the Samoyed as an extremely intelligent 
man, far and away more so than the Red In- 
dian.” 

The main part of this book may be cordially 
recommended to the general reader as an en- 
tertaining narrative of varied adventures and 
experiences. The style, as is apparent from 
our quotations, is very lively, but sometimes 
becomes careless and slangy. The book is pro- 
vided with maps and scientific appendices, and 
is fully illustrated with interesting drawings by 
Various artists. Hream M. Sran.ey. 








RECENT ENGLISH NOVELS.* 


It must be admitted, curious as is the fact, that 
there are hardly half a dozen English novelists now 
living and to the manner born, whose work is as 

e and as deserving of praise as that of a 
Dutchman of letters who has chosen to use the En- 
glish language rather than his native idiom, and 
has learned to use it so effectively that he must be 
reckoned to all intents and purposes an English 
novelist. Those who indulge in dreams of a time 
when English shall have become the universal lan- 
guage may well find a happy omen in the fact that 
a foreigner, who might easily occupy the foremost 
place among his contemporaries in his own country, 
should be found willing to relinquish such an honor 
for the sake of enrolment in the English literary 
guild, and for the sake of the larger audience that 
he is thus enabled to reach. The case is almost, 
if not quite, unparalleled in nineteenth century 
literary history, for neither Ochlenschleger nor Dr. 
Brandes, neither Heine nor Tourguénieff, ever be- 


* My Lavy Nosopy. By Maarten Maartens. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tae Heart or Lire. By W. H. Mallock. New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

An Imacrnative a By Robert S. Hichens. New 
York : D. Appleton & 

Joan Hasrs. > a Rider Haggard. New York : Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

Tue Emancipatep. A Novel. By George Gissing. Chi- 
cago: Way & Williams. 

Nor Courtine rus Cost. By Tasma. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

A Ser or Roeuss. By Frank Barrett. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Wuew Caartzs roe First Was Kixc. A Romance of 
Osgoldeross, 1632-1649. By J.S. Fletcher. Chicago: A. C. 


McClarg & Co. 
Tax Srarx-Munro Edited and sams by 





Lerrers. 
A. Conan Doyle: New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
From tHe Memoms or a Mister or France. By 
Stanley J. Weyman. New York: Lengmans, Green, & Co. 





came so completely naturalized in Germany or 
France, respectively, as “ Maarten Maartens”’ has 
become in the republic of English letters. It is in- 
teresting to note, in this connection, the recent re- 
port that Sig. d’Annanzio has decided henceforth 
to write primarily for French rather than for Italian 
readers. Such cases, however, must at the best be 
sporadic ; it will not frequently happen that writ- 
ers of one country will have both the inclination 
and the ability to make of the idiom of another the 
chief medium of their expression. “My Lady 
Nobody,” the latest novel of our Anglicized Dutch- 
man, is one of the strongest novels of the season, 
although we are inclined to rank it a little below 
“God’s Fool” and “The Greater Glory.” It is 
without the thin veil of poetical allegory that gives 
so great a charm to those two books, although it 
is quite their equal in shrewd observation, genial 
humor, and sane envisagement of the relations of 
everyday life. The characters do not seem quite 
as sharply realized as they might have been —at 
least, some of them do not — and an uncertainty in 
the use of English idiom is now and then noticeable. 
But the book is a very human document, after all 
—for Dutch humanity is very much the same as 
any other — and does equal honor to the head and 
the heart of the writer. 


Mr. Mallock, doubtless, would wish his latest 
work of fiction to be described as “a human docu- 
ment,” and, indeed, he gave that very title to one 
of its predecessors. But the claim may be made 
for “The Heart of Life” only with some qualifi- 
cation. It is not so much essential humanity with 
which Mr. Mallock deals as humanity of exotic or 
morbid type. This, at least, must be said of the 
three or four characters upon which he has spent 
the most pains. And there is throughout the work 
a disagreeable streak of perverted feeling, an envis- 
agement of the ethical problems of sex, that needs so 
ugly a word as “nasty” to give it adequate expres- 
sion, and that vitiates the atmosphere of the entire 
book. This is no new thing with Mr. Mallock, as 
readers of his earlier books do not need to be told. 
Having lodged this needed caveat, we will hasten 
to do justice to the better qualities of the novel in 
question. So careful a work, written in so graceful 
and cultured a style, is calculated to give consider- 
able pleasure to readers of taste, in spite of the 
subtle immoralities of its conception. There is a 
well-bred air about it all, and a command of felicit- 
ous phrase, that bespeak attention and interest. 
Particularly in the delineation of the Countess 
Shimna does the writer display his best literary 
qualities. She is one of those fascinating foreign 
women in whom he delights, and she is presented 
with a poetical investiture that completely capti- 
vates the on-looker and wins for her his instant 
sympathies. The character of Pole, likewise, is 
built up from within rather than from without, and 

wins respectful sympathy. Into this latter charac- 
ter Mr. Mallock has put no little of himself —a. 
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remark suggested not so much by Pole’s specific 
attitude toward socialism as by the whole tenor of 
his life and mental habit. As for Pansy — the 
other woman who plays ducks and drakes with his 
heart — we must give her up as quite unintelligible. 


Mr. R. S. Hichens, whose amusing skit “The 
Green Carnation” stirred up the menagerie of the 
decadents a few months ago, has now produced a 
serious piece of fiction. “An Imaginative Man” 
may be described as a study in morbid psychology 
that ends in nothing less than insanity. The hero 
is a man of high-strung and sensitive nature, self- 
centred and cynical, who, married to a pretty and 
commonplace woman, takes her to Egypt for a win- 
ter vacation. He sees the Sphinx for the first time 
in his life, and is thereby inspired with an absorb- 
ing passion. He cannot tear himself away from the 
fascinating presence of the mysterious statue, and 
finally, in a mad ecstasy, dashes ovt his brains against 
its base. The story sounds bald, and even ludi- 
crous, in this outline, but it is not so in the reality. 
The steady encroachment of madness upon his in- 
tellect is subtly worked out, and a sombre poetry 
invests the successive scenes of the drama, inviting 
to anything rather than mirth. We must say, how- 
ever, that about the minor episodes of the story there 
is something repulsive, in spite of the imaginative 
quality of it all; and that the night scene in Cairo, 
with all its force and vividness, is a thing that could 
have no place in a work of serious and wholesome art. 


Careful characterization—without which no work 
of fiction can expect to be taken seriously—has not 
usually been looked for in Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
novels. In this respect, “Joan Haste” is a marked 
advance upon any of its predecessors, for it intro- 
duces us to three or four characters which are de- 
lineated with fairly satisfactory art. This is par- 
ticularly true of Sir Richard Graves, of whom we 
receive a really vivid impression, and who thinks 
and acts in a consistent way throughout. The new 
novel has nothing to do with strange scenes or 
peoples; it gets along without the accessories of 
mystery and carnage in which the author has been 
wont to delight ; it is simply an English story, deal- 
ing in semi-melodramatic fashion with a few hack- 
neyed themes. It does not prepossess one in its favor 
to learn that it turns upon the betrayal of a young 
girl by an English nobleman, upon the self-sacrifice 
of the girl — Camille-fashion — at the instance of 
an agonized parent’s pleadings, and upon the dis- 
covery when too late that she is the heiress toa 
great property. Yet it is undeniable that Mr. Hag- 
gard has made an interesting tale out of these sit- 
uations, and that we forget at the time of reading 
how utterly hackneyed they are. The story loses 
in vigor and reality toward the end, and the wind- 
ing up of its complications is excessively bald and 
unconvincing. Nor are the characters all well done, 
for that of Samuel Rock is about as grotesque and 
unreal as any that is ever met with in the most pre- 


posterous sort of fiction. 











“The Emancipated,” although just published in 
the United States, is not, we understand, Mr. Giss- 
ing’s latest novel. We are happy to say that the 
unqualified condemnation we felt bound to bestow 
not long ago upon a recent production of that writer 
is by no means to be dealt out to the volume now 
before us, which impresses us as the best of Mr. 
Gissing’s novels that we have read. It is certainly 
untainted by the vulgarity characteristic of so much 
of his work, and contains studies of a number of 
men and women in whose company it is pleasant to 
be. Then there is the background of Southern Italy 
to cast a sort of glamour over the pages. It would 
be a poor book indeed that could not attract by the 
frequent use of such magic names as Capri, Paes- 
tum, and Amalfi. Mr. Gissing presents us with 
several types, or rather degrees, of intellectual 
emancipation, and his moral appears to be that such 
a thing as too much freedom is quite possible. An 
undercurrent of rather bitter feeling about English 
Puritanism runs through the book, and the author 
seems to out-Arnold Arnold upon this subject. The 
best character-study is that of the woman who out- 
grows the Puritan environment of her early years, 
and discovers that the world offers a larger air and 
a freer view than may be found in the dissenting 
society of a stagnant English town. 


The lady who writes over the signature of 
“Tasma ” is usually entertaining, although her work 
never rises far above the plane of mediocrity. There 
is considerable variety of character and incident in 
“Not Counting the Cost,” and a somewhat ques- 
tionable moral. The heroine, that is, does not ac- 
tually violate the conventional code, but is saved 
from so doing by a series of fortunate accidents, 
rather than by a resurgence of principle strong 
enough to defy temptation. We are somehow left 
with the impression that it would not have been 
very wrong for her to assure her family a comfort- 
able existence at the cost of her own honor. The 
story of this little group of Tasmanians, self-exiled 
in Paris, and struggling against heavy odds for a 
subsistence, has much pathetic verisimilitade, and 
seems to be told from first-hand knowledge of the 
main conditions. 


The title of Mr. Frank Barrett’s latest novel will 
best illustrate how wide a departure has been taken 
from the conventional lines of even the romance of 
adventure. It runs as follows: “ A Set of Rogues ; 
to-wit: Christopher Sutton, John Dawson, the Sefior 
Don Sanchez del Castillo de Castellafia, and Moll 
Dawson, their wicked conspiracy, and a true ac- 
count of their travels and adventures, together with 
many other surprising things, now disclosed for the 
first time, as the faithful confession of Christopher 
Sutton.” In other words, Mr. Barrett has given 


us a very good imitation of the picaresque fiction of 
the seventeenth century, with a suitable archaism 
of diction, and a fine sense of the appeal of mere 
reckless adventure to the unsophisticated imagina- 
tion. 


We read this story, just as we read its pro- 
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totypes of two centuries ago, with sheer interest in 
the doings of the persons concerned, and with little 
care for the morality of their actions. They start 
out to gain fraudulent possession of an estate, and 
we cannot help hoping that they will succeed, so un- 
moral is the atmosphere of the tale. When they do 
eventually accomplish their purpose, we rather ap- 
plaud them, and are reduced to so wicked a frame 
of mind that we hope they will not be found out. 
Later in the narrative, they exhibit marked com- 
punctions of conscience, by no means in keeping 
with their characters, and we cannot but think that 
the intrusion of this note is an artistic error. Lamb's 
well-known theory of the conventional character of 
the Restoration drama applies equally to works of 
this class, and is one of the profoundest truths to 
which that great critic ever gave expression. Eth- 
ical motive has no place in a story like this, and 
one may rejoice in the turpitude of such a “set of 
rogues” without the slightest danger of falling out 
of moral equilibrium. We have in this book one of 
the best stories of adventure that recent years have 
brought to our reach. 

“ When Charles the First Was King” is a his- 
torical novel in the manner of Dr. Doyle’s “ Micah 
Clarke,” but rather more artificial and laborious 
than that striking work of fiction. It is told in the 
first person by an eye-witness of some of the stir- 
ring events that led up to the Commonwealth, and 
its incidents are seen in the retrospect of old age. 
The narrator was not a soldier, except for a brief 
time and as it were by accident, but he was mixed 
up in the great fight at Marston Moor, and met 
Cromwell face to face. Historical study of the 
period and a close familiarity with the Yorkshire 
country have stood him in good stead, and his 
story, if not wildly exhilarating, is at least well- 
planned and interestingly told. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s latest publication will not add 
to his reputation. It is in form a series of letters 
addressed by a young English surgeon to a friend 
in America, descriptive of the struggles of the for- 
mer to gain a professional foothold and to attain 
mental equilibrium in matters of philosophical and 
religious concern. This double motive is at work 
in every chapter of the correspondence, and the 
juxtaposition is utterly incongruous. Most readers 
will skip the moralizing ( which is of a rather callow 
sort) and fix their attention upon the very slender 
thread of the story, only to be disappointed in the 
pettiness and poverty of the narrative. The one seri- 
ous attempt at characterization is the singular Cul- 
lingworth, whose preposterous antics may be found 
amusing, but who is no more a real living 
than any wooden puppet worked by strings. If 
Dr. Doyle cares anything for his literary standing, 
he will abandon the sort of pot-boiling of which 
this book is a flagrant example, and will seek to 
regain public confidence by means of the historical 
novel, of which he is an undoubted master. 

Mr. Weyman is better advised in this respect 





than Dr. Doyle, and does not stray from the field 
in which he has won a well-deserved success. His 

“From the Memoirs of a Minister of 
France” are a series of imaginary episodes in the 
life of the Duc de Sully, running from about the 
period when his royal master had concluded that 
Paris was worth a mass, to the inception of the 
Great Design, and the foul crime that left that 
gigantic plan only a dream. These chapters dis- 
play inventive powers of a high order, and show 
their author’s remarkable insight into his chosen 
period of history. Each of them is a story com- 
plete in itself, yet the character of the great Min- 
ister links them together into one chain. They are 
more than interesting; they are true to the essen- 
tial facts of history, without for a moment becoming 


dull or pedantic. Wyrr3am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFs ON NEW BOOKS. 





Early in the seventies, a familiar 
figure at the New York Union Club 
was a stately, well-mannered, neatly- 
dressed gentleman of seventy odd years, pleasantly 
known to younger habitués as the “Old Tycoon.” 
This gentleman — who (to quote his nephew, Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews) “disliking the noisy, 
fast, stock-exchange element of the club,” chose to 
his time “talking sense” at one end of the 
room with the few, while the many “ talked dollars ” 
at the other— was Townsend Harris, America’s 
first Envoy to Japan, a man who did perhaps as 
much as any individual toward unsealing the Her- 
mit Kingdom to the commerce and ideas of the 
West. Among the foreign diplomatists who assisted 
in that work, it is Mr. Harris’s distinction to have 
left by far the kindliest impression on the minds of 
the Japanese. He is remembered by them to-day 
as “the nation’s friend.” Says the native writer, 
Nitobé: “ The mission of Perry was that of a pion- 
eer ; that of-Harris,a sower. The duty of one was 
to force a barred door open; that of the other was 
to keep it open. . . . If an ambassador, according 
to Wotton’s definition, ‘ is an honest man sent abroad 
to lie for his commonwealth,’ Harris was no diplo- 
matist. If, on the contrary, an American minister 
to an Oriental court is a representative of the moral 
principles of the great Christian Republic, Harris 
deserves the name in its best sense.” The volume 
before us, “ Townsend Harris, First American En- 
voy to Japan” (Houghton), edited by Mr. Wm. Elliot 
Griffis, consisting of Mr. Harris’s Japanese diary, 
with some complementary biographical and 
historical chapters by Mr. Griffis, is a very timely 
and book. Since the outbreak of the 
late war in the East, competent writers have shown 
us in ample detail the New Japan, politically a 
modern power, and fast outgrowing her period of 
tutelage ; but the New Japan cannot be understood, 
still less the nation’s long and heroic effort in the 


Glimpses of 
Old Japan. 
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way of self-transformation be appreciated, without 
attaining a notion of what Japan was at the time 
the process of change began. To this end, readers 
will find the present work decidedly helpful. The 
journal extends from August 21, 1856 (the date 
of Mr. Harris’s landing as Envoy at Shimoda), to 
February 27, 1858, when the hard-won treaty open- 
ing the Japanese ports was ratified. The deacon 
he encountered in the way of native insularism, and 
official duplicity and obstruction, seem almost in- 
credible in view of the Japanese character of to-day. 
The journal is largely a record of a long and exas- 
perating contest with native officialdom—a process 
of alternate wheedling and “ bluffing” on the part 
of the Envoy against a race of “ diplomatists ” who 
for “ ways that are dark and tricks that are vain” 
showed themselves no whit behind their Chinese 
counterparts, and would have easily distanced the 
comparatively ingenuous Talleyrands and Metter- 
nichs of Europe. Once, the badgered Envoy writes 
plumply, “‘ They are the greatest liars on earth ”— 
a statement somewhat modified later on. It was 
not until September 25, 1857, that Mr. Harris re- 
ceived permission to go to Yedo to present the Pres- 
ident’s letter to the Mikado in person —a prelim- 
inary step to a second stage of tedious diplomatic 
fencing with the experts of the native Circumlocu- 
tion Office. The battle, however, was finally won; 
and in 1859 Mr. Harris’s services were rewarded 
by the appointment, on President Buchanan’s nom- 
ination, as Minister Resident of the United States to 
Japan. He resigned in 1861, reaching America to 
find the nation he had served so well rent by civil 
war. Says Mr. Griffis: “It was while returning 
home, in an agony of fear for the safety of the 
Union, that the loyal American, Townsend Harris, 
was directly and personally insulted by the Captain 
of a British mail steamer flying the Confederate 
flag. Englishmen often wonder whether Americans 
‘hate’ them, and why.” Perhaps the captain thought 
reprisals were in order for our usual ante-election 
performances in regard to the Irish Question. Mr. 
Harris's diary forms an interesting and valuable 
document, and the editor has put it in excellent 
shape for the use of general readers. 


The Chino-Japanese war has made 
jo by mg it painfully evident that the fanciful 

notions long- current regarding the 
“child of the world’s old age” stand badly in need 
of revisal. To go on patronizingly viewing Japan 
as a clever child mimicking the ways of its elders, 
and amusing itself for a space with its tey army, 
toy fleet, toy railroads, telegraph, etc., is out of the 
question since Yalu and Port Arthur. Japan her- 
self has all along resented the unflattering flattery 
ladled out to her by amiable visitors like Sir Edwin 
Arnold; and it is now plain that what may be 
termed the globe-trotter view of her must be re- 
placed by something more actual and prosaic. To 
this end we know of no book at once more concise, 
practical, and comprehensive than Mr. J. Morris’s 











“ Advance Japan” (Lippincott). The author was 
long connected with the Tokio Department of Pub- 
lic Works, and his pages have naturally a slightly 
statistical flavor. He aims to call attention to 
the more serious side of the Japanese, to their solid 
qualities of perseverance and ambition of excelling, 
and particularly to the strong mechanical bent 
which has contributed largely to raise them to their 
present position. He endeavors to show that the 
Japanese, so far from being, as popularly supposed, 
essentially a race of clever copyists with “a genius 
for assimilating,” have a marked turn for initiative ; 
and that they are already inventing and developing 
from their acquired standpoint on lines peculiarly 
their own. To select a striking if rather question- 
able example, the Murata rifle used by the Japan- 
ese forces, and one of the most destructive and 
efficient weapons extant, is a native invention. An 
idea of the staple matter of the volume may be 
gathered from such chapter- as “ Admin- 
istration,” “ Natural History,” “ Dress, Diet, and 
Manners,” “ Mines and Minerals,” “ Armaments,” 
“ War with China,” “Colonization and Trade,” 
“The Future of Japan.” Each chapter is a com- 
pact summary of its subject-matter, from a point 
of view intimated in the rather flamboyant title of 
the volume. Mr. Morris is a decided Japanophile ; 
and while his facts are undoubtedly accurate, we 
think it is to be regretted that he has not toned 
down his somewhat optimistic views and forecasts 
with a tincture of the frank criticism and admoni- 
tion that Japan just now peculiarly needs. She 
has had applause and flattery enough to spoil a less 
practical people. Carlyle, we remember, getting 
impatient of the prolonged chorus in praise of 
George Washington, once grimly announced his 
intention “to take George down a peg ”’ ; and there 
is possibly a growing number of those who await 
with interest the candid soul who shall do the like 
by Japan. As to the late war, it is quite true that, 
as Mr. Morris says, Japan “thrashed her enemy 
within an inch of her life” ; but the exploit would 
seem to be, on her friends’ showing, largely exag- 
gerated. It does not seem to occur to the recent 
writers who, on one page, hold up the Chinese 
army to scorn as an “ unorganized mob,” and laud 
the Japanese army as a “ magnificent fighting- 
machine ” on the next, that they are thereby show- 
ing their idol’s victory to have been a hollow affair 
relatively, and a poor criterion of what Japan 
might be expected to do if confronted in the field 
by a “fighting-machine” on a footing with her 
own. Mr. Morris has something to say of Japan’s 
past history; and he sensibly scouts the popular 
error that she has put on Western civilization like 
@ garment — miraculously transforming herself, as 
it were, overnight, on the French plan in 89. As 
the French Revolution smouldered for a century 
before breaking into flame, so Japan’s startling 
—— in 1867-8 were due to the final upheaval 

of a political system long undermined by natural 
agencies. Japan too had, if on a narrower and 
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more local scale of doctrine, her philosophes, her 
volunteers of the pen, her Rousseaus, Diderots, and 
Condorcets, who riddled the time-worn fabric of 
feudalism with solid bolts of fact and reason, as it 
tottered to its fall. The present volume contains 
a number of plates, including some interesting 
charts and cuts of naval and military ee 
in the late war. 


Dr. Edward S. Holden’s informing 
whine book on “The Mogul Emperors of 
Hindustan” (Scribner) may be gen- 
erally described as a mosaic of well-chosen extracts 
from the best native and foreign authorities. The 
author’s own rather slender contribution to the text 
is creditable and scholarly, and serves to give it 
some degree of narrative consistency. The chief 
authorities consulted are the Memoirs of the em- 
perors themselves, which are freely quoted; the 
standard histories of Elphinstone, Malcolm, Ere. 
kine, Price, Hunter, and Howorth; the records of 
early missiors and voyages ; the translations of the 
native historians, by Sir Henry Elliot, Professor 
Dowson, and Professor Blochmann. Chapter VIII, 
on “The Ruin of Aurangzeb,” is a reprint of Sir 
William Hunter's fine sketch of the downfall of the 
last great Mogul emperors. The present author has 
not essayed to give the history, or even a continuous 
— study, of the reigns in question, but rather, 
“to present such views of the personages 
savetver as an intelligent reader of the histories 
themselves might wish to carry away.” This aim 
seems to us to be amply fulfilled. The work opens 
with a concise account of Tamerlane (in which it 
is made clear that Marlowe knew little beyond the 
traculent side of his Scythian Shepherd’s nature), 
thence passes on to the reigns of Babar, Humayun, 
Akbar, Jahangir, the Empress Nur-Mahal, Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb, and closes with an Appen- 
dix comprising a list of the various conquests of 
India, beginning with Alexander's, and ending with 
Babar’s, in 1525. There is also a useful chrono- 
logical and genealogical table. There are a number 
of curious illustrations, mainly portraits of the Mo- 
Friiah Moseums them from the originals in the 





Miss Bicknell was an actual inmate of the Tuileries, 
seeing the Emperor and Empress almost daily, and 
meeting familiarly the members of their immediate 
entourage. She is thus enabled to paint for us in 
minute and familiar detail royalty minus its state 
robes and formalities. A warm admirer of the 
Emperor, she dwells on his unaffected gentleness 
and amiability, his unfailing courtesy to all, from 
minister to lackey, giving many anecdotes illustra- 
tive of these traits. Toward Eugénie she is less 
friendly; the estimate of her, as of her husband, 
tallying closely with that of M. Paul de Lano, 
whose opinion we have just cited. Portraiture and 
anecdote form the staple of the volume, which is 
well written and commendably free from question- 
able gossip and “revelations” of the baser sort. 
Of the little Prince Imperial, “a pale, grave child,” 
yet with his due share of a boy’s turn for mischief, 
some humorous stories are told — none so humor- 
ous, however, as an accompanying portrait, repre- 
senting him (at about five) clad in the uniform of 
the Old Guard, and nearly extinguished by a bear- 
skin shako that might have adorned one of his 
grand-uncle’s grognards. Alas, the brief humors 
of the ill-starred Prince’s childhood merge into pa- 
thos when one thinks of the boyish figure, a few 
years later, stretched cold and stark on the turf of 
distant Zulu-land — the terrible assegai wounds all 
in front, for he died facing his foes, as became a 
scion of the great Emperor. “ When he saw,” said 
the Zulus who had slain him, “that he was for- 
saken and could not escape, he turned on us like a 
young lion” ; and an eye-witness thus describes the 
finding of the body: “ He was lying on his back. 
His head was so bent to the right, that the cheek 
touched the sward. His hacked arms were lightly 
crossed over his lacerated chest, and his face, the 
features of which were nowise distorted, but wore a 
faint smile that slightly parted the lips, was marred 
by the destruction of the right eye from an assegai 
stab.” 


M. Pierre de Lano’s “ Napoleon 
Septet tie. III.,” the second volume in the “Se- 

cret of an Empire” series (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), shows an advance in serious historical 
and personal interest over its rather gossipy and 
sensational predecessor. The author is as favorably 
disposed toward the Emperor as he was unfavorably 
toward his wife—who, supposing M. de Lano’s ac- 
count of her to be measurably true, was not only a 
cold wife and mother, a fickle friend, and a par- 
venue, but (as the instigator and fomenter of the 
German war) & grave state criminal as well. M. 


ibility, to show that the iniquitous Coup 
@ Etat of 1851 was virtually a revolution, in which 
its reputed author is to be rather as a 


semi-passive protagonist, who, the sport of destiny, 
was borne resistlessly on by the current of events, 
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and partly forced to enact his questionable réle. 
The plea seems to us decidedly more ingenious 
than convincing. The volume closes with a spir- 
ited account, the details of which will be new to 
most readers, of Eugénie’s flight from Paris after 
Sedan, under the protection of the American den- 
tist, Dr. Evans. The affair throughout strikingly 
recalls the historic flight to Varennes, the Doctor's 
too-sumptuous carriage taking the place of the ill- 
starred berline, and the little town of Evreux, 
where the fugitives were recognized and stopped by 
a mob, only lacking a Drouet and a Mayor Sausse 
to have fairly completed the parallel. The book is 


graphic and piquant, and repays reading. 


ties An attractive volume entitled “ Na- 

—— poleon’s Last Voyages” (Lippin- 
_ cott) comprises the Grarion. first of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, who conveyed Bona- 
parte to Elba on board the “Undaunted,” and, 
secondly, of John R. Glover, Secretary of Rear- 
Admiral Cockburn, who conveyed him to St. Helena 
on board the “Northumberland.” We suppose 
these documents are authentic; but it is to be re- 
gretted that the editor has left us in the dark as to 
their history, and as to whether they have or have 
not been before published, entire or in part. There 
is a note, however, appended by Mr. Glover to his 
diary, stating that the same was kept for his own 
gratification, and particularly requesting that anyone 
into whose hands it may fall shall not copy or print 
it. How long this request was obeyed, we are not 
told. The editor’s contribution to the volume con- 
sists of a few not indispensable notes, and some 
rather superfluous facts as to Admiral Ussher, 
whose portrait is also thrown in. The journals 
themselves, especially Mr. Glover's, are very inter- 
esting. On the voyage to St. Helena, Napoleon 
seems to have conversed about himself, his past, his 
friends, and his rivals, with astonishing freedom ; 
and Mr. Glover's notes on the habits and appear- 
ance of the royal captive are fresh and graphic. 
An interesting feature of the volume is the portraits 
of the Emperor — chance sketches, several of them, 
showing him as he appeared at the time, and in 
characteristic attitudes. 


Dr. William Wright's comely volume 
frum Mawr atitled « Palmyrn and Zanobia” 
— (Thomas Nelson & Sons) is about 
evenly compounded of history, archwology, and 
travels. In the way of history, the author naturally 
does not attempt to add much to what the early 
historians have told us of Zenobia’s disastrous con- 
flict with the Romans; but he has nevertheless 
availed himself to some extent of current popular 
traditions, a source to which he inclines to ascribe 
more weight than his predecessors have done. “In 
a bookless land,” he says, “traditions are carefully 
preserved among a people who talk and listen, but 
do not read, and the wonderful story of the Sitt 
Zeinab (or Lady Zenobia) is scarcely more myth- 








ical on the lips of the Palmyrans and Bedawin, 
than is that of Zenobia Augusta in the pages of 
Trebellius Pollio, Zosimus, and Vopiseus.” The ex- 
plorations and incidents recorded are the fruit of a 
nine years’ sojourn in Syria; and as the writi 
was done on the spot, partly in the saddle and partly 
in the tent, it is unusually fresh, crisp, and full of 
local color. Half the volume is devoted to the 
ruins of Palmyra and the story of Zenobia, and the 
remainder to travels and adventures in Bashan and 
the desert. The illustrations are profuse, and of 
much archwological interest. 


The latest volume in the “Great 
as a “ Great Commanders” series (Appleton) is 
Commander.” —_ life of General Sheridan, which 
was completed by the late General Henry E. Davies 
only a month before his death. The author served 
under Sheridan during the whole of his Eastern 
command, and admires him most heartily ; but the 
book has little of the vivacity that personal acquaint- 
ance and experience might have given it. From 
the number of its details, it fails to make upon the 
reader the impression that a more artistic i 

of the wonderfully in 


Sheridan 


grouping 
teresting facts of Sheridan’s 
career might make exceedingly vivid. It is a solid 
piece of work, showing pai ing labor, and may 
be relied on as a history of that part of the war in 
which Sheridan was en The special interest 
lies in the chapters describing Sheridan’s reorgani- 
zation of the cavalry forces of the army of the Po- 
tomac against the strenuous opposition of General 
Meade, his brilliant campaign in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and his even more brilliant work in head- 
ing off Lee’s army and making its capture inev- 
itable. This brief narrative shows that Sheridan’s 
success was not merely that of a dashing trooper, 
but that he possessed the solid qualities of a great 
military leader, — caution, power of combination, 
quickness in seeing and seizing an advantage, per- 
sonal attractiveness, and power of winning the con- 
fidence of his troops. 


The Life of Nelson written for the 
career and “English Men of Action” series 
arent. (Macmillan) by Mr. J. K. Laughton 
is a straightforward narrative of the career of En- 
gland’s brilliant naval hero. The author indulges 
in no fine writing, and the first half of the book is 
a little heavy; but when the story of Nelson’s 
achievements in the wars of the French Revolution 
is reached, there is no lack of life, for the events 
described are such as turn the current of history 
and change the destinies of nations. The tone of 
the book is sympathetic yet judicial. While the 
greatness of Nelson’s deeds is acknowledged, and 
the lovable qualities of the man and officer, and his 
genius as a naval commander, are fully described, 
the other side of the hero’s character is not hidden. 
His disgraceful relations with Lady Hamilton, his 
vanity and jealousy and insubordination, are set 
forth fully enough to give a true portrait. 


Lord Nelson's 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


_ Mr, M. J. Knight has prepared, i in two volumes, “ A 

Selection of from Plato for English Readers ” 
(Macmillan). The selections are from Jowett’s trans- 
lation, and the work carries out an expressed wish of 
the late Master of Balliol. In fact, the selection was 
made in large part by Jowett himself, having in mind 
the needs of the University Extension student and of the 
general reader. “The metaphysical part of Plato's 
i y has been kept in the background, attention 
wn especially to the political and ethical ideals 


The revival of interet in the popular ation of « past 
generation has brought us many reprints of old favor- 
ites, and it has been clearly only a question of time 
when the romancer of the solitary horseman should 
have his turn. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons now issue, 
in what they call the “Fontainebleau Edition,” the 
« Richelieu ” of G. P. R. James. There are two neat vol- 
umes, boxed, without illustrations. If this is the fore- 
runner of a complete edition of James, the publishers 
have before them a task of no little magnitude. 

Professor C. Horstman, late of the University of Ber- 
lin, has edited for the “ Library of Early English Writ- 

ers” the works of Richard Rolle of Hampole and his 
followers (Macmillan). The volume is the first to be 
issued in the series to which it belongs, and contains no 
less than 442 closely-printed There is no index, 
or even conspectus of the contents of any sort, and the 
Introduction, written in ponderous Teutonic style, gives 
practically no clue to the contents of the work. This 
iatroduction, we are informed, is “to be continued,” 
bat as to when, where, or why, the bewildered student 
eo See, We are, of course, thankful for 

bare text, but we should be doubly thankful were it 
accompanied by a modicum of useful apparatus. 

Messrs, Curtis & Co., of Boston, ublish « “ Hand- 
book of the New Public Library in ” compiled 
by Mr. Herbert Small, and sold for the modest sum of 
ten cents. It is mainly devoted to the artistic features 
all of which arg described at length, and well llustesied 


may take a in such an peppemme eh ie 
higher civic jt pds ink : with its con- 


tents embody, and visitors to the institution will do well 
to themselves with the pamphlet which has oc- 
this note. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., has edited for the 
“ Athenwum Press” series of ish classics (Ginn), 
a volume of “Selections from the Poetry of 
Herrick.” “I have tried,” says the editor, “to 


iit abet bochip encioals antech 
as pleasing.” The editor’s introduction, which extends 
is a critical and ical study 





LITERARY ARY NOTES. 


“ The Ailment of the Century,” by Dr. Max Nordau, 
is announced by Mr. F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago. 

“ Frivolous Cupid,” a new book by Mr. Anthony 
Hope, is to be published at once by Messrs. Platt, 
Bruce & Co., New York. 

A work on the Greenland Icefields, by Professor G. 
Frederick Wright, is announced for early publication by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

It is reported from London that Mr. Alfred Austin, 
the journalist and versifier, has been appointed poet 
laureate. Such a report needs strong confirmation. 

“The Return of the Native,” with a striking etched 
frontispiece, is the latest addition to the standard library 
series of Mr. Hardy’s novels, published by Messrs. Har- 


| per & Brothers. 


The first volume of the much talked of “ Recollec- 
tions ” of the Hon. John Sherman is just issued by the 
Werner Co., Chicago. The second volume is on the 
press, and will be ready in about two weeks. 

Mr, Robert Grant’s “Opinions of a Philosopher ” 
and “ Reflections of a Married Man,” familiar to read- 
ers of “Scribner’s Magazine,” now reappear in two 
tasteful volumes of Scribners’ “ Cameo Edition.” 

“A Sportsman’s Sketches,” Tourguénieff’s epoch- 
making first book, now make two volumes in Mrs. Gar- 
nett’s series of translations from the great Russian. 
They are published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

A new story by M. Jules Verne, in an English trans- 
lation entitled “Captain Antifer,” is announced by 
Messrs. R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. The story re- 
lates to the struggle for Grecian independence in 1830. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have just published “The 
Marriage Contract ” in their series of translations from 
Balzac, and have added a fourth volume to their En- 
glish Moliére. Both translations are by Miss Wormeley. 

An illustrated work on the “Episcopal Palaces of 

"is announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker, New York. The work is to 
contain 120 drawings, made by Mr. Alexander Ansted. 

The Keats centenary was celebrated in Chicago, at the 
Armour Institute, the afternoon of October 29. The 
principal features of the occasion were an address by 
Mr. T. C. Roney and a poem by the Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus. 

A new edition of “ Whist or Bumblepuppy,” revised 
and enlarged, comes from the press of Messrs. Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. This is too good a book to grow 
old, whatever direction the scientific evolution of the 
game may take. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. inaugurate their “ People’s 
Edition ” of Tennyson with two booklets, not unlike 

the “Temple ” Shakespeare in containing, 
respectively J “ Juvenilia ” and “ Lady of Shalott 


Professor William Cranston Lawton is about to pub- 


lish a volume of in a limited edition upon hand- 
made paper. book will appear in holiday garb, 
illustrated, the title « Folia Dispersa.” It will 
ukads ie 
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Ruggiero Bonghi, the Italian philosopher and histo- 
on the twenty-second of October. He was 
an near Naples, in 1828 ; was the Italian translator 
of Aristotle and Plato ; and a professor, deputy, and 
cabinet minister under Minghetti. 

Beginning with the December number, the annual 
subscription to “The Arena” will be reduced from five 
dollars to three. This announcement is coupled with 
a promise that the review shall be “stronger, brighter, 
abler, and more attractive than ever.” 

Mr. Edward Arnold, the London publisher, has estab- 
lished a branch office in New York, and announces for 
immediate issue “Studies in Early Victorian Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. Frederic Harrison, and “ The Demagogue 
and Lady Phayre,” by Mr. William J. Locke. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for early 
issue “ The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn, A Study of 
Life in Terra del Fuego and Patagonia,” by Mr. John 
R, Spears ; a work narrating a journey made in an Ar- 
gentine naval t rt along the coast of Patagonia, 
around Terra del Fuego. a“ mm 

Two new sections of the “ Oxford English Dictionary” 
(Macmillan on the letters D and F from De- 
pravative to Development, and from Fee to Field, re- 
spectively. Dr. Murray is responsible for the former 
letter, and Mr. Henry Bradley for the latter. Each of 
these sections numbers sixty-four pages. 


A collection of the essays of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr., which have graced the pages of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in 
a volume entitled “ American Types.” The same house 
will soon publish a work on Mathematical Physics, by 
Prof, A. G. Webster of Clark University. 


“The Combined Press” is the name given to a new 
literary syndicate, of which Mr. John Kendrick Bangs 
is president, It invites authors of repute to become 
stockholders, and offers to place their MSS. to the best 
pecuniary advantage. One thousand shares at fifteen 
dollars each are to be issued. The headquarters are in 
New York. 

If the “ English Dialect Dictionary” is to become a 
fact, it must receive the support of the public. A 
thousand subscribers are needed, willing to engage to 
pay $7.50 annually for eight years, in return for two 
half-yearly parts. All such in this country should 

the American agents, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


Southey’s “ English Seamen,” edited by Mr. David 
Hannay, and Izaak Walton’s lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, are the newest volumes 
in the beautiful and inexpensive series of “English 
Classics,” issued under the general supervision of Mr. 
W. E. Henley, and published in this country by Messrs. 
Stone & Kimball. 

Three additional autumn publications announced by 
Messrs, Way & Williams, Chicago, are: “ Under the 
Pines, and Other Verses,” by Mrs. Lydia Avery Coon- 
ley, whose poems are not unknown to the readers of 
— literature ; “ Nim and Cum, and the Won- 

ies,” = volume “for children and their 
sien” by Mrs. Catherine Brooks Yale ; and “ The 
Little Room, and Other Stories,” by Mrs. Madelene 
Yale Wynne, with cover-design, frontispiece, and deco- 
rations, by the author. 
‘ The new House of Commons includes in its member- 
ship the following men of letters, among others: Mr. 








A. H. D. Acland, Mr. H. O. Arnold-Foster, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. James Bryce, Mr. 
George N. Curzon, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. R. B. 
Haldane, Mr. R. C. Jebb, Lord Lorne, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, and Sir Trevdyan. Compari- 
son with the American House of Representatives would 
be too “ odorous” for our 

Messrs. George H. Richmond & Co., New York, an- 
nounce a sumptuous edition of Henri Beyle’s famous 
romance, “ La Chartreuse de Parme,” which has never 
before appeared in English. The edition will be a 
limited one in three volumes, with thirty-two etchings 
and an etched portrait of the author. The same firm 
will issue a limited edition of a “Letter from Captain 
Cuellar to His Majesty Philip II.” The letter is one 
to which Froude makes reference in his «S Ar- 
mada,” and is now first translated into English by Mr. 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, following the example 
of other houses, have just issued a neat portrait catalogue 
of their publications. Nearly a hundred faces appear, 
some of them far from familiar to the general — 
We note particularly the fine heads of Mr. R. D. Black- 
more, the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Mr. Thomas Hodg- 
kin, and Dr. Augustus Jessopp. — ‘Another meritorious 
catalogue, combining attractive typography and paper 
with well prepared matter, is issued by Messrs. J. Sel- 
win Tait & Sons. By means of compact descriptions 
and brief quoted charact tions, the reader is enabled 
to form a fair general idea of each work in the list. 

Mr. Arthur Way and Mr. Frederic Spencer have 
collaborated in the preparation of a pamphlet volume 
summarizing “ The Song of Roland” for English read- 
ers (Macmillan). The 4 greater part of the epic is con- 
densed into prose narrative, but the more striking epi- 
sodes are put into a rough sort of English verse, of S hich 
we subjoin a specimen : 

* Roland is ware of the hand of death ; 
with such might as he may 





Jn cxssow and wealth he anlheth: Chipein 
ten giant blows.” 
One can get a very fair idea of the substance and spirit 
of the great epic from this little volume. 

The next publication of the Grolier Club of New 
York will be an edition of the Poems of Dr. John 
Donne, reprinted from the edition of 1633, revised by 
James Russell Lowell, with the various readings of the 
other editions of the seventeenth century, and with a 

reface, an introduction, and notes by Professor Norton. 
Me edition will be in two sixteenmo volumes, printed 
from new Scotch type on German hand-made paper, and 
will contain portraits of Dr. Donne, and other embel- 
lishments. The work is expected to appear in Novem- 
ber.— It is in to note, in this connection, that 
the new Caxton Club of Sapte engptate some- 
what similar to the Grolier, contemplates reprod acing, 
as its first publication, Franklin’s edition, issued in 
adelphia in 1744, of Cicero’s “ Cato Major, or Discourse 
of Old Age.” The translation is one made for Frank- 
lin’s edition by Judge Logan of Philadelphia; and in 
the reprint it is intended to reproduce, so far as prac- 
ticable, the characteristic features of Franklin’s typo- 


graphy. 
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Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1895 (First List). 


American Humorists. L.A.Sherman. Cha 


Anglo-Indian Modern. E. L. Weeks. Harper. 
Arctic Book, A New. H. M. > 
Armenian The. James Bryce. Century. 


Bagehot, Walter. Woodrow Wilson. Atlantic. 
Coleridge’s Note-Books, Leaves from. T, F. Huntington. Dial. 
College Women, A Generation of. Frances M. Abbott. Forum. 














BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln as By Ward 
Hili Lamon, edited by Dorothy Lamon. th 
on oe SS A.C. - & Co. —_ 
The ay mg apoleon y Pierre de Lano ; trans. 
Hunt Johnson. ith portrait, 12mo, pp. 383, 
Boad Moad & Go. $1.35. ee 


of Victor Emmanuel. Trans. from the 


Kasimir Dziekonska. Ilus., 1 t 
cee oy et Ona ae 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Pr econ tr). Raight: Ted vols theo eiittoe 

Macmillan & Co. s : 
Miscellaneous Studies: A Series of Essays. By 

Pater. Sie, sett, ne SS —_oc $1.75 
Barthwork Out pusenny: pressions 

lations of Maurice Hew tispiece, 12mo, 

gilt top, uncut, pp. 179. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 
Abraham Lincoln’s 8 L. E. Chit- 

tenden, author of Me 

16mo, top, 


A of the and Other Poems. By Eric Mackay, 
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er map fs “St. Margeret” 12mo, pp. 35 


&Co. $1.25. 
gl wimp. 18, Contiy Co." 8h 
The Way of @ Maid. ” By Katharine Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 12mo, 


oes wth Kh t, of tt, Chea. Backs. 
° , Uncuw 

rer'e Sous, $1.30" mt 

Defiance 


Mead 
With 


Wait Bee Tirebuck. 
Dodd, 


Red Rowans. By Mrs. FA. Steel, author of Miss Stuart's 
Legacy.” Macmillan & $1. 


ad hy 
A 8on of the Plains. * Fay ot a a 
— 2mo, pp. 261. Macmillan & Co, 
The Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac, 
Wharton Rinasde* Iles, Shon, ait elgee oo 1s 


The Century = $1. 
The Carbonels. Charlotte M. penen, otis of The 
Heir of re Illus., 12mo, pp. 


Whittaker. 
Eleanor Merron, author of ‘“‘ The 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 330. Lovell, 


Paul earteve 1 A net gp 
** Quiet Stories from 

12mo, pp. 308. Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 

The Crooked Stick; or, Pollie’s Probation. pr Bat 
Boldrewood, author of any yy ell 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 306. Macmillan & Co. $1.25 

The Horseman’s Word, By Neil Roy. 12mo, pp. 438. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Wild Rose: A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. By Francis 
seo 12mo, pp. 381. Mac- 
as at eh te The Chronicles of a Quiet Life. 
ee YS Tlus., 12mo, pp. 300. Cranston & 


8 pan be of * ' ‘Aldara - —" ih Aneaa 
wan, au pp. 454 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 
The Charlatan. B Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray. 
12mo, pp. 272. : F. Tennyson Neely. $1.25. 
and Other Stories. From the French 
Dandet. LIllus., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 221. T. 


Where Highways Cross. By J. S. Fletcher, author of 
the First .”” Tilus., 16mo, pp. 
Macmillan’s “ Iris Series.” 75 ots. 


Lady Bonnie’s Experiment. By Tighe Hopkins. With 
Gagne, tan, gh tap, waned, Fe. 199. Henry Holt 
Wamer, mea . Atey N; 94. Dodd, 
oa. » i . 194, 
hom .4 tey Nyne. 18mo, pp 
Gio fees tonto om By Mrs. Emma Lefferts Super. 
Tjus., 12mo, pp. 209. Cranston & Curts. 90 cts. 
The Rev. John Henry. a = Benson. 18mo, 
uncut, pp. 188. A.S. Barnes & 
x arine Tae ren a= oe 
Rand, McNally’s Globe Library: The Wish, by Hermann 
Sudermann. 12mo, pp. 296. 50 cts. 
Allen & Co.'s Way Town Series: There Came a Day, by 
Harvey Hinton. 12mo, pp. 306. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Cruising the Caribbees: Summer 
Months. By Charles A Stoddard, au wa “4 Po be 
yond the Hokin , 8vo, pp. 198. Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 
in Lincoln’s Time, By Noah Brooks, author 


Statesmen.” 12mo, gilt top, pp. 328. The 
$1.25. 


of ‘T) 
Century Co. 











Professional Exile. 
frontispiece, 32mo, gilt edges, pp. 164. 
NATURE STUDIES. 


Subject to Vanity. Margaret Benson. Ill 
44. Mel aoe 1s, we ea 


SCIENCE. 


Studies in the Evoiutionary Psychology of Feeling. 
By Hiram M. Stanley. 8vo, uncut, pp. 392. Macmillan 


& Co. $2.25. 
d after Darwin. 


Bloctricity for Everybody : Its Nature and Uses Expl 
Philip .M., au ** Elements of Static 
Electricity.” Illus., 12mo, pp Century Co. $1.50. 


Lehrbuch der Allegemeinen Psychologie. Von Dr. 
Johannes Rehmke, 8vo, uncut, pp. 582. New York: 
Gustav E. Stechert. 

FINANCIAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

Public Finance. By C.F. Bastable,M.A. Second edition, 
sete nas colts; 8vo, uncut, pp. 716. Macmillan & 


Statistics and Sociology. By Richmond MayoSmith, 
Ph.D. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 399.” Macmillan & Co. $3. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Hedonistic Theories from Aristippus to . By John 

— . 12mo, uncut, pp. 248. & Co. 
LAW. 

The of aah Law bolero the Time of Biwand I. 

By Sir Pollock, Bart., M.A., and Frederic W. 


itland, LL.D. In 2 vols., large 8v uncut. Little, 
Brown, & Co. Boxed, $9. ss 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


rmons. By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A.; 
ted by the Hon. WH. Fremantle, M.A. 12mo, gilt 


The Spirit of ‘the se =i Other Sermons. By David 
gy 12mo, pp. 381. Now Yee we 
B. Ketcham. $1.50. 


Dr. Miller's Year Boom: A Year’s Daily 


Old Dutch Timothy 
Cole. With critical notes by John C. Van Dyke and com- 
wer. 4to, gilt top, pp. 1! The Cen- 


Stori of the Wagner Operas. H. A. Guerber, au- 
See peat ge Gur, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 191. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50, 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
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of Charles 
wees Westward Hol 2 
Alton Locke, 1 vol. Each, 18:0 
vol., 75 ots. 
Richelieu: ye man 


author 
vols., 
$2.50. 
trans. by 


Garnett. "fn a vel 16mo, gilt tops. Mac- 


$1.25 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
of Standish: A Story of the Pilgrims. By J: 
Goodwin Austin. In 2 vols., illus. in 4 — by ws 
ad by a, 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. 
Boxed, $5. 


y Charles Reade, D.C.L. fine, in 
wvare, mo, gilt edges, Pp. 266. Dodd, Mead 


ay ag Sy  - 5 ey 4 
Ae gilt edges, pp. 204. Dodd, Mead 


ursery Rhymes. Edited 
Dine. by members of the Bi a het tam Ar Schch iS 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 160. J. B. 


Consnenginay® B . Masion Covrtood. by Ed- 
win 1. Weaks ps By F. Maton Ove Chas. Scribner's 


The Colonial Cavalier; or, Southern Life before the Revo- 
lution. By Mand Goodwin. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 316. wo knoe beaggel L 

The Courtship of Miles Standish. By Henry Wadsworth 

. Ilus., Shee, ot ten, Fe. 163, Houghton, 

& Co. $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


She 
F. 


f 


Re 
A 





Stow Adee eo Ola Wonderland. pe. Bm gilt 
top, pp. 309. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
The Horse Fair. °./ | Tilus., 8vo, pp. 418, 
The Century Co. $1.50. 
Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. Ry Albert Steorns. 
Ius., Sane, 50, The Century Co. $1.50, 
Des Ha Moira ae 12mo, uncut, 


By Mary 1. B. Branch. LIllus., 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Witch Winnie at Versailles. By Elizabeth W. 
author of ** Witch Winnie.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 355. 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. FT ea 
of “ B New edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 

320. » Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Brownies through the Union. bo. “Bi 
Illus., large 8vo, pp. 144. an Sa 


en hee 
$1.50, = 


, 


The Three Apprentices of Moon Street. From the 
French of Montorgueil. (Illus., 8vo, pp. 317. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. v 
ae ye ey me By Amanda M. author 
: Sea” domo, pp. 409. & 


Co. $1.50. 
om Go Adgntume of Tae fnet- 


Hugh Melville’s —— ey A "s a9 in the ote 
of -—s 5 = i i 


nme :A o Border Lif the In- 
gs Ao ‘e among the 
Peet Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. 


Wayne His | i 
gilt top, pp. 214. J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
—_— wi Clee esi 
Thom; jus., 12mo, pp. 
Co. a 


Store = emo 
8vo, pp. 60. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


pp. 195. Mosman & Ga” & 


Children. P ‘ and enlarged editi 
16mo, gilt pe bing pp. 117. Frederick Warne & Co. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

of Earth: The 


¢ Man’s Book for Y. 


Bwana W. Bok 184, 
gilt top, pp. 








RARE BOOKS, Aeiopopies Pyrat ora 


of wants to JOHN A. STERNE, 20 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


A NEW LIBRARY. 


**Up to Date.” 
Tho best Fuatastions of te Bost Sathem of oli times and 


Library pustey and 00 pages in artistic 
bindings. One and Two V umes. ayy to $15.00. [Imperial 
Quarto Edition, 3 vols., by Subscription.] 

By its attractiveness and it must refine the taste 
endl wien the Htecany heslaen of qubtey ten ia Gate. 


BULLET Anpb SHELL. 


A Soldier’ s Romance. 


"Reads na thoog write on dram-head, on the field of 
ee tale soldier 

= EORGE ILLIAMS, au a bra 
au natn and hi unusual facilities ibe, gather 


captiva’ le makes all he 
writes interesting and picturesque.’’ ty Sm Journal. 


THE HYMNAL For SCHOOLS. 
Something new and choice,— of hi e, both in hymn- 
ody and music, yet simple and hg et 
T. Ives, of Dr. A. H. Bradford’s Church in 
Montclair, N. J., and R. Huntrinetron Woopman of Dr. 
Charles C. Hall’s Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
musical directors. 


es. oir-masters, and S. S, 
ane ws writes of ‘the book : ** Nothing has yet appeared 
£0 

ee we TLD ET, Send for sample pages. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 
Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 

The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through correspondence. 
The Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members, For particulars address, 

MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
standard works. New books received as soon as issued. 
aaiicaaee of text-books in foreign languages. Com- 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(T. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors), 











OF INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 

skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 
plays, histories, monographs, poems ; letters of unbiased criticism and 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your MS. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country, Established 1880: unique in position and suc- 
cess, Terms by agreement. Circulars. Address 

Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
Py Waseemeees GTON a yt od The Buckthorne Eihion. uniform 


general style Bee eatiaay editions e Alham- 
ope rhe Me) ne pow FE Book.’ 
Pris artisticall 


Dielman, and others. 2 volumes. 8vo, cloth, 
extra, $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


By Captain Marryat. Malta Edition. ho ag 16 full-page 
illustrations by R. F. ZoGBAUM. 8vo, $2.50. 


THE ELIA SERIES. 
A Ney of ey Books, offered as  aparioneten of the 


a bee ne ge paper oud in full owe calf, w 
gilt tops, 16mo (64x4 ), each volume (in box), era, 
Re Ganey aes Ce , dark green, garnet, 
First Group: THE ESSAYS OF ELIA, 2 vols.—THE DIS- 
COURSES OF EPICTETUS.—SESAME AND LILIES.—AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY OF FRANKLIN. — THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


FLY-LEAVES SERIES. 
Printed in dainty style on deckel "Us rough ooze 
calf, circuit 16mo, each, in 
1, VERSES AND FLY-LEAVES. By nent ll CALVERLEY. 
2. NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS. By Wi11am M. Tuacxeray. 
3. THE ECHO CLUB. By Bararp Tarzor. With a Prologue by 
Ricuarp Hewey Sropparp. 


ECHOES OF THE PLAYHOUSE. 
Bepieiorners of See of Go Fae Sate of Oe Bee 
Stage. By Epwarp Rosins, Jr. With 16illustrations 
contemporary prints, portraits, etc. Ornamental cloth, $2.00. 


STORIES OF THE AGES. 

Uniform with the ‘Elia’ Series. Printed ~ Socistodge 
paper bound in full rough ooze calf, wi ab git tops, 
16mo (64% x4% oh ay each volume (in box), $ 25. 

ek. — area tis mame, gem semchee ro , dark green, garnet, 

umber. 

Group L: SELECT TALES FROM THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 
Translated from the Latin with Observations and Notes by 
the Rev. C. Swan. — HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 
By Tuomas Love Pgacock.— CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasxett.— TALES 
BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. Translated by Panxe Gopwm and 
Wu P. Prentice — THE ROSE AND THE RING. By Wo. 
Maxerzace THackeray. With the author’s illustrations.— UNDINE ; 
and SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. By De La Morrsz Fovgus. 


Illustrated. 
LITTLE aa gel 
oa the Homes of Good M. en and Great. Exsert Hvus- 
author of “ No | but Hi Bre ” ete — 
trated with 12 portraits, some of which are in et R 
16mo, printed on deckel-edge paper, gilt tops, $1.75. 


GREAT MEN’S SONS. 


A Deh Se hy, By Exsrmes S. Brooks, author of “ His- 
toric Boys,”’ “* Historic Girls,” etc. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 


AN ig ram GIRL. 
A Genes | for Ge Girls, By Exizaseta Knicut Tompxrns, au- 
Her Majesty.”” With frontispiece. S8vo, $1.25. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 West Twenty-third Street, . . . . New Yor. 
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NEW AND SUCCESSFUL FICTION 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY. 

















CHILDREN OF THE SOIL. 


A New Novel by HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of « With Fire and Sword.” 


Translated from the Polish by Jernem1an Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

A novel of contemporary life in Poland, and a work of profound interest, written with that vividness and truthful precision 
which have made the author famous. 

“This novel is the great literary sensation of the year in the North, where it has aroused unbounded enthusiasm, and, 
strange to say, enthusiasm which is fully justified ; it is really a work of the very first order . . . which posterity will class 
among the chefs-d'auvre of the century.”’"— Le Figaro (Paris), May 4. 

‘*It must be reckoned among the finer fiction of our time, ae Sn Sn oeiaes te chen chan eeee te Sees 
of the domestic novel as he had previously been shown to be in that of imaginative historical romance.”’— The D: 





A MADONNA OF THE ALPS. 


A New and Powerful Romance of North Italy. 

Translated from the German original of B. Scuuuze-Smipt, by Natuan Haskett Doe. With photo- 

gravure frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 

“* Nothing since our first reading of ‘The Marble Faun’ has so impressed us with its poetry of thought and feeling.” — 
Congregational ist. 

“The charming scenery of the Lago de Garda and of the Italian Alps has seldom been so well described.” — The Critic. 

“ A cameo, clear cut, exquisite in its delicate workmanship. . . . We shall be much surprised if it does not achieve a 
large sale, and vastly more than that--the admiration and sympathy of discriminating lovers of romance which is strong, yet 
pure and undefiled.”— New York Mail and Express. 


THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. 
A Romance of the Colony of Virginia in 1622. 


Being an Account of Certain Passages in the Life of Humphrey Huntoon, Esq., sometyme an Officer in 

the Colony of Virginia. Edited by Maup Wizper Goopwin. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 
- BS peg age It is a pleasure to commend such a book as this and it will give pleasure to all who read it.”— 

‘oston fe 

“ This book is sweet and true, and charming for its sweetness and truth. We have read it with a delight not commonly 
felt in these times, when every day brings forth a new novel. Idyllic in its whole structure and lovely with the spirit of high 
endeavor and devotion.”"— New York Times. 

“ Holds its reader fast from the first page to the end.”"— The Independent. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE COLONIAL CAVALIER. 


Uniform with «Three Heroines of New England Romance.”’ 


Tue Corontat Cava.ier; or, SourHeRN Lire Berore THE RevotutTion. By Maup Wiper Goop- 
win. New Edition with Notes. With numerous full-page and smaller illustrations by Harry 
Epwarps. 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00. 

‘* A most admirable picture of our cavalier ancestors of the south.”"— Christian Register. 

‘It gives us through the old-time gossip of letters and diaries, and the homely details of life and customs, a fireside inti- 
macy with old Virginian and Maryland life which we have never had before.’”"— New York Evening Post. 

ee EN ee, state, and social relations. We are made acquainted 
with the whole man.”"— The Review of Reviews 








*,* The above books are for sale by all Booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 254 Wasutneton Srreer, Boston. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s October Publications. 











UNDER THE OLD ELMS. 
fr Mary B. Cruarii. Photogravure frontispiece. 16mo, 


_Bimiizenes of Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, Henry Ward 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES ON 
THE STAGE. 

BCE C.E. ilantented. i ame, S80 the Boston Journal. 





ae owe it of information relating to Ellen 
Tree, Mra. Siddons, Ellen and other famous actresses who have 
identified themselves with “Juliet,” “ Beatrice,” “ ” ete. 
a Eee history of the English stage in one of its most 


CAPTAIN COIGNET, SOLDIER OF THE 
EMPIRE, 1776-1850. 


New edition, fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
An autobiographical account of one of Napoleon’s Body Guard. 


CUORE. 


™! Bouene pe Amicis. Illustrated edition, 8vo, $1.50. 

‘talian schoolboy’s journal. The it new edition contains 
ocean full-page cuts, work of clever Italian ar- 
tists. In this new and attractive‘form “ Cuore ” will have additional 
interest for the schoolboys of America. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


By Eveens Suz. With 18 full-page illustrations, including 
ore ee tite vure chee gers Two Tame 12mo, om. 
white —< ancy r sides, 

gilt top, $3.00 00 ; ee calf, gilt top, 7 
The present edition 


A new book by the author of ** Jed” and ** Tom Clifton.” 
JACK ALDEN. 

A of Adventures in the io Vieginte 61-65. 

By ARREN LEE Goss. cee ty Bue 

T. Merritu. 12mo, cloth, ay 

Mr. Goss is known as one of the best writers of War Stories. Every 
boy who has read his “Jed” or or “Tom Clifton ” will surely want a copy 
of “ Jack Alden.” 


GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. C.C. Crrecan, D.D, 12mo, with portraits. $1.50. 


souls Uaeen tho apistied chery of civentare and the 
sails Usaha of ealmanend Gaaen* 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Young Man 
in this Country. 


TURNING-POINTS IN SUCCESSFUL 


CAREERS. 
By the Rev. Wi11Am M. Tuaver. Sixteen portraits, 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Two new books by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
DR. MILLER’S YEAR BOOK. 
ing, gilt lly pa Poel ch eel fa gale $2.50. 
THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
16mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 


ornamental bind- 





THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 


a 4 oe Porter. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illus- 
ted, $3.00 ; ae em fancy paper sides, ; half 
calf, gilt top, $6. 00, 
PP pm my hice eg i romance, Ye It a history, and wi 
set tee maar illustrations 
depleting the 


BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By the Rev. Wiz11am Dopp, LL.D. With numerous addi- 
tions. Two vols., 16mo, gilt top, with photogravure fron- 
tispieces, $2.50 ; calf $4.50. 


Dr. Dodd’s work has been from the a book of great 
form from new > 
the anny cena ae oo 
many additional no pains have 


been spared to make it a perfect anthology. 


‘DEAR LITTLE BARCHIONESS. 
The story of a child’s faith and love. With introduction b 
Bishop Gartor of Tennessee. With 3 illustrations by W. 
L. Tayior. One vol., 8vo, 60 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


THE THREE APPRENTICES OF MOON 


STREET. 


Translated from the French of Gzorczes MontrorGEviL, py 
Hontineton Ssurs. With illustrations by Louis Lz 
Rivérenp and Paut Sreck. One vol., 8vo, $1.50. 


HALF A DOZEN BOYS. 
Illustrated Edition. 

An Every-Day Story. By Anna Cuarm Ray. With 18 
illustrations by Frank T. Merri. One vol., 8vo, 318 
pages, cloth, $1.50. 

S Dozen ad first published five years Few books 
unre Ay aay? reality 
edition, with its cleverly drawn ill 
readers, but many who have already made the acquaintance of the 
lively six, and followed them in their little history. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. By Joun Bas- 
com, author of “ Ethics, Sociology,” ete., ete. (Vol. 7 in 
Crowell’s comer ane of eee Politics.) 12mo, $1.75. 

and the 
will be 
in 


rapid changes in ae ett eee 


found of val porte cit ie alm, Judicial 
Sunn, Sedty tn agaeth, and Will bo a.pouesteh Spater ‘or good, 


FAMOUS LEADERS AMONG WOMEN. 
By Saran K. Borron. Illustrated with Portraits. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. in cotnons nit , has succeeded 
in robbing “‘ Memoirs” of the terrors w the very term used to con- 
vey to the youthful She as ent as 
fiction. Her selection embraces variety of 


an opportunity 
fag = is one of the most charming of 


s * Famous” books. 
SUNSHINE FOR SHUT-INS. 


By a Suut-In. Cloth, eee beep. gilt side, 18mo, 75 cts. 


This little volume will by many who know of invalid 
PR pm ny maa in their affliction. 


LA BELLE NIVERNAISE, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


By Arreee Davupet. Translated by yo Sra. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; full leather, $1.50 





*,* The above books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


46 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORE. 


100 Purchase Street, BOSTON. 
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The Publications of Way & Williams 








VOLUNTEER GRAIN. 
Poems Fazer F, Sporn, editor of ‘The Dial.” 
Printed by J ohn Wilson & Son on Van Gelder paper. Edi- 
a eid wo uss of which 150 are for sale. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.25 net. i 


[Very few remain. ] 
QUEEN HELEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
a B OHN yas Cuenry. Printed at the DeVinne Press on 


J 
on limited t to 160 
, gilt top, $3.00 net. 


THE EMANCIPATED. 
A Novel by Gees Guas oe, $1.50. 
“George Gissing’ be is far beyond any 
and called 
pot $y a masterpiece of ita kind of fic 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA OF A NORTHERN ZONE, 
ARomance. Translated from the Danish of Horczr Dracz- 
MANN, with introd 


note wit Francis F, Browne. 
Daintily printed and i 
Broce Roazrs. Gilt 


RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES. 


Translated by R. Nisper Bary. Illustrated by C. M. Gers. 
8vo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 
that curiosity 


“Tt is a reasonable many 
readers to inspect this and it is Son cn curtain thet these ons 
read it will be well repaid."’— Chicago Evening Post. 


THE OLD ENGLISH TALES. 


ByS. Bampe Gone. With illustrations by F. D. Beprorp. 
Octavo, , 


LITTLE LEADERS. 


By Wiu11am Morton Parnes. A, cclention Spot, ofitesial 
articles written for “The Dial” by Mr. W. M 
Associate Editor. 16mo, , gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 


—_ HAPPY WANDERER. 


Poems by Psrcy Hemiunaway. With title designed b 
Charlies I. oulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press on 
made paper. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


THE DEATH-WAKE: or, Lunacy. 





A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Rosamuxp Marriorr Warson (Graham R. Tomson), 
a ($1.25 net 

ota a a Whe” MEE MOM 
MY SEA, AND OTHER POSTHUMOUS POEMs., 


By the Hon. Ropen Nogx. With an introduction by Sran- 
LEY ApDLESHAW. Tastefully printed and bound. $1.25 net. 


SONG FAVOURS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By C. W. Datmon. rum o: epaetee designed title-page. 
Tomo, pale green buckram, $1.25 r 


UNDER THE PINES, AND OTHER pon ny 
By Lyp1a Avery Coontry. Printed from new t 
deckle-edge paper. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Edition ited. 


THE MIRACLES OF MADAME ST. KATHERINE 
OF FIERBOIS. 
Translated, — introduction, by Mr. ANDREW Lana. This 
alien 9 ool th ey occurred (1300-1500) and, 
life daring the Hund 
son Peon: if at all, and is very hu- 
a —~— ‘. > two states, 


gested on oa pra ecily mt aetaile as ol be ales 


price, will be announced later. 


SHELLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
BANQUET OF PLATO. 


A Banquet of Plato “prefaced by the poe | ny econ dlr 
5 
on * The Sym - Title rand decoration by i. Mr. 
Bruce Rocers. i16mo, $1.50. enty-five copies on hand- 
made paper, $3.00 net. 


THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 
A _ of tbe founder of the DeVinne wn by Mr. Gow by 
OMAS JOHNSON after a photograph b EORGE 

“Cox. Two editio . Messrs. 


°Vinne and by the artist, and 
or rosewood, at $25.00 per copy. 


HAND AND SOUL. 
By Dante Gaprret Rossetti. Printed by Mr. William 
Masti of De eenaeess Sens, tn te en” type, with 
ySesigned title-page and border, and in i 
Binding. the checlived poautee of Pre Raphaelite 
te 
Brotherhood. A Sow coplen alee on vellum. 


NIM AND CUM, AND THE WONDER-HEAD 


THE LITTLE ROOM, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mapetens Yate Wynne. With cover design, frontis- 
newt sapphic 16mo, linen, gilt top, 





WILLIAMS, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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